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Tested Readings in Spanish 


For the first year 


Weisinger and Johnston’s 
A FIRST READER IN SPANISH 
This book may be introduced early in the first year. Simplicity is 
achieved by a studied control of vocabulary, idioms, verb tenses, and 


other difficulties. The story is an interesting and informative account 
of Spain. Illustrated. Price, $.80. 


For the second year 


Nichols and Rivera’s 
CUENTOS Y LEYENDAS DE ESPANA 


For students beginning the study of Spanish literature, this book 
supplies an interesting and valuable introduction. In it are told the 
legends of Spain’s early heroes, which are so much the basis of the 
national literature. Jilustrated. Price, $1.20. 


LOS MEJORES CUENTOS DE EMILIA PARDO BAZAN 
(Edited by Willis Knapp Jones) 


Pardo Bazan was an acknowledged master of the short story form. 
This book contains three of her best and most characteristic stories. 
They possess the highest degree of narrative interest, and add much to 
the delights of reading in Spanish. Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 





For grammar review 


Laguardia and Molt’s 
A SPANISH OUTLINE GRAMMAR 
Systematic review of earlier instruction and advanced lessons are 
both provided in this text. It is an excellent book with which to begin 
the work of the second year. The lessons are organized around the 


study of the verb. Each lesson includes two verbs and two important 
points of grammar, with exercises based upon this material. 


Price, $1.20. 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & COMPANY, Inc. 
Garden City, New York 
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DEMOCRATIC TENDENCIES IN THE SPANISH 
LITERATURE OF THE GOLDEN AGE 


Spain is said to have produced the most democratic literature of 
all nations, yet Spanish literature reached its highest expression in a 
period of extreme absolutism on the part of her rulers and of com- 
plete submission on the part of most of her people. The explanation 
of the spirit of independence and love of personal liberty, lurking 
just beneath the surface of much of the literature written during the 
Golden Age, must be sought in the background of democratic tra- 
ditions of earlier periods, and the development of democratic traits 
in the Spanish racial character. 

Students of anthropology and archaeology are aware of a marked 
affinity between the primitive peoples of Spain and those represented 
by the present-day population of northern Africa. “The keynote of 
this primitive (Afro-Semitic) racial character is overwhelming in- 
dividuality. The real fatherland of the Spaniard was his town, or 
the particular fold in the hills that formed his world. The central 
thought of each man was his own independence of his fellows.”* 

Parallels drawn between the customs of the Berbers and the early 
Spaniards emphasize the independent, democratic spirit of both 
peoples. The pdsito or granary, the dehesa or common pasturage, and 
the suerte, where each citizen cultivated a plot of land, were village 
institutions on both sides of the Mediterranean. This system of mu- 
tual aid regulated the distribution of wealth and prevented the exist- 
ence of a proletariat class. Under this system poverty was an acci- 
dent, not a fatality, and the beggar did not lose any nobility or dignity. 
He was not treated as an outcast, as in industrial societies, nor was 
he regarded as a vagrant. This attitude toward beggars is observed 
in Spain today and in the case of the poor hidalgo in the picaresque 
novel, Lazarillo de Tormes. “Beggars anger the foreigner,’ but no 


1 Martin A. S. Hume, The Spanish People (New York, 1901), p. x. 
2E. Allison Peers, Spain (New York, 1929), p. 21. 
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Spaniard will look down on them.” Thus, the sentiment of natural 
equality was engraved early upon the Spanish character. 

The Iberian organization, like that of the Atlas peoples, was clan- 
nish and tribal, just as lack of solidarity is a chief characteristic of 
the Spanish nation today. In the Iberian’s heart his pueblo came 
first, then the province, and last of all Spain. The Celtiberian was 
at his best when fighting for his own pueblo, or in guerilla warfare 
contesting every valley, pass, and ford. This spirit was displayed at 
Saguntum when the city was besieged by Hannibal in 219 B.c., again 
at Numantia (144-133 B.c.) against the Romans under Scipio A fri- 
canus, and two thousand years later at Zaragoza against the French 
troops of Napoleon. Cervantes’ tragedy Numancia, though defective 
in dramatic art, contains some blood-stirring declamatory speeches, 
and is a passionate expression of patriotism. 

In addition to these famous sieges, the Iberian nature has asserted 
itself in various rebellions. The patriotic Viriathus, a Celtiberian 
peasant, led a long war for independence against Rome. Sertorius, a 
generous and democratic leader, half-Roman, half-Iberian in race, 
headed a second revolt against Roman domination in Spain, which 
was quelled by Pompey in 71 B.c. Much later occurred another na- 
tional rising against one who was considered a foreign invader, the 
revolution of Padilla against Charles V in 1520. 

Personal pride of the individual as he felt himself a part of the 
great Roman Empire consolidated the Iberians in the later centuries 
of Roman rule. After the fall of Rome, under the Goths, Christianity 
supplied the feeling of pride. “To belong to the equal brotherhood 
before the divine throne made the Iberian slave equal to the proudest 
Gothic noble.”* Christianity had early obtained a strong hold upon 
the people of Spain, since it gave a divine warrant for the strongest 
instinct of the Celtiberians, the feeling of individualism. As it pro- 
claimed the brotherhood of all men, the slave was as dear to his 
Maker as the proudest tyrant. 

The Gothic monarchy was partly hereditary, partly elective from 
the beginning; but in spite of repeated attempts by successive kings 
to make the monarchy strictly hereditary, the elective tradition kept 
cropping up. This idea survived the Moslem conquest and continued 
in Asturias in the early days of the Reconquest. It led to endless dis- 
cussion and intrigue. Often the elected king was murdered after a 
short reign by one of his jealous rivals. This inability to abide by 


3’ Hume, op. cit., p. xi. 
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elections is seen in the recent history of Mexico and the South Ameri- 
can republics, where the defeated faction frequently resorts to force. 

The Gothic kings of Spain were far from being absolute in power. 
Justice was placed above force in the Visigothic code of law. The 
king was to rule during good behavior only. “El rey sélo puede serlo 
cuando obre con justicia.”* The Roman tradition did not permit of 
an absolute authority, and we have this Latin quotation: “Rex eris si 
recta facts, si autem non facis non eris.”*> Such statements were not 
likely to be forgotten, and they form part of the democratic traditions 
of the Spanish people through the ages. 

After their defeat in 711, the remains of the Gothic army took 
refuge in the mountains of Asturias. Here, under the leadership of 
Pelayo, they checked the Moors at Covadonga in 718, and the gradual 
process of reconquest was begun. This meant a fresh start for the 
small remnant of Christian survivors. They were now all brothers 
and equals in fighting an alien race and creed. In later times all 
descendants of Asturian stock claimed nobility. Lope de Vega, Que- 
vedo, and Calderén were of this Asturian or highland descent. In 
no other nation in history do we find such a claim to noble lineage 
made by a whole province. 

During the period of constant warfare with the Moors the king 
depended upon the nobles to occupy the border territories and extend 
the frontiers. In fact, he was dependent upon the support and co- 
operation of his subjects of all classes. Many valuable new privi- 
leges were extended to towns in the reconquered districts, which 
made them more independent than ever. The municipalities at this 
time were like small individual states with troops of cavalry and 
footmen, and their sphere of influence extended for a considerable 
distance outside their walls. Groups of the common people were 
willing to settle in dangerous territory in return for greater inde- 
pendence. They still desired the protection of a great noble, but de- 
manded and were granted the privilege of choosing their lord. These 
groups in newly conquered border lands were called behetrias. Some 
were obliged to choose their protector from a single family; others 
might select him from anywhere within the realm. These latter could 
change lords frequently and on short notice, when not satisfied. This 
institution of the behetria was a mixture of feudalism and democracy. 

Among the rights granted to the towns was that of forming an 
assembly of property owners called concejo. Municipal officers were 


* Oliveira Martins, Historia de la Civilizacién Ibérica. 5 Ibid., p. 65. 
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elected annually by this democratic body. The concejo also collected 
taxes and elected two procuradores, representatives to the national 
Cortes. “We have here all the appurtenances of a thoroughly demo- 
cratic régime, and from 1150 to 1350 the vigor and liberty of the 
municipal government of Castile was probably unsurpassed anywhere 
in Western Europe.”® If the independence of the towns had not 
later been weakened by the oppression of the nobles and interference 
of the king, Spain might have become a federal republic like Switzer- 
land, instead of a despotism under Ferdinand and Isabella. 

The nobles, too, were not lacking in a spirit of independence. As 
a matter of fact, the kings were dominated for centuries by a rebel 
aristocracy. The ricos hombres, or grandees, raised and maintained 
armies at their own expense. The title of grandee was occasionally 
bestowed for notable services, but it was primarily indicative of 
ancient and noble lineage “beyond the power of the king to confer.’”” 
The grandees, as is well known, could remain seated and retain their 
hats in the royal presence. They could renounce obedience to the 
king at any time merely by giving notice of such intention. Bernardo 
del Carpio, though not a historical personage, represents in legend 
and in literature the democratic spirit of revolt. Fernan Gonzalez, 
who died in 970, is another hero famous for making old Castile inde- 
pendent of Leon, by defeating his sovereign, Sancho el Gordo. His 
saucy defiance of the Leonese king is celebrated in an epic. 

The Cid is, of course, the most famous embodiment of the rebel 
vassal. He has been called a freebooter and a perfect example of a 
Bedouin sheik. He is reported to have told Alfonso VI that “all 
kings, Moslem and Christian, were alike to him as long as they paid 
him his price.”* The Cid appealed to the people as one who had suc- 
cessfully defied royal authority and maintained the personal inde- 
pendence which was highly valued by nobles and towns. He was 
popular and became the national hero because the people considered 
him the champion of public liberty against the encroachment of royal 
power. His activities would have been impossible in a strongly cen- 
tralized state, and such a condition of affairs can be blamed upon the 
old Visigothic elective tradition. 

The nobles still regarded the king as their equal and agent rather 
than their ruler. This oath of allegiance sworn to their monarch by 
the Aragonese nobles is a classic of independence: 


®R. B. Merriman, Rise of the Spanish Empire (New York, 1918), I, 187. 
7 Ibid. 8 Peers, op. cit., p. 46. 
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“We, who are as good as you, swear to you, who are no better 
than we, to accept you as our king and sovereign lord, provided you 
observe all our statutes and laws; and if not, no.’”® 

Another quotation sums up the traditional attitude of all classes 
toward the sovereign: 

“The submission of the Spanish as vassals is based on pride, 
because, if to each Spaniard the monarch is a head, he is also a man, 
an equal; they do not bow before the throne, but rather feel them- 
selves kings: “We are as noble as the King, only less rich.’ ”*° 

The Cortes, a democratic institution, originated in the councils 
of Toledo, composed of nobles and clergy, during the last- century 
or more of Visigothic rule. Later the clergy had their own councils, 
and the Cortes was restricted to the temporal affairs. After the 
Moslem conquest the first Cortes was held in Leon in 1188, when the 
king summoned the representatives of the municipalities to a national 
assembly to gain their support against the nobles. The history of the 
Cortes marks the rise and decline of democracy in Spain. In the 
Cortes of Burgos in 1315, ninety towns were represented. From then 
on the tendency was to diminish the number of towns. The king 
summoned as many as he pleased and whichever he pleased. During 
the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella the number was fixed at eighteen. 
The two procuradores, elected and sent to the Cortes by the towns, 
enjoyed free speech and freedom from arrest during the sessions. 
The chief function of the Cortes was to vote taxes for the king. 
When the king wanted an extra grant of money, he was obliged to 
ask it of the Cortes. Since the nobles and the clergy were exempt 
from taxation, the procuradores had to struggle alone against the 
king’s demands. 

The Cortes never attained the importance of a regularly function- 
ing political power. The king convoked them irregularly and, in later 
times, as infrequently as possible. With the reduction of the number 
of towns represented, the power of the middle class declined. At the 
same time, the king began to interfere with the affairs of the towns 
in order to dictate the choice of representatives in the Cortes, and 
control the voting of funds. He appointed nobles as hereditary alcal- 
des and sent corregidores to consult with, and ultimately to super- 
sede, the local regidores. Ferdinand and Isabella hated representative 


® Peers, op. cit., p. 7. 
10 Martins, History of Iberian Civilization, translated by A. F. G. Bell 
(London, 1930), p. 25. 
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institutions and called the Cortes as rarely as possible. The voting of 
funds was regarded as a regular tribute to be levied. With national 
unity under these sovereigns came intolerance and loss of inde- 
pendence, although the democratic spirit lived on and found expres- 
sion in literature and in the lives of individuals. 

The Cortes showed a flash of life in 1518, when Charles V 
aroused the opposition of the towns by summoning them to meet 
outside of Castile at Santiago and La Corufia to vote funds for use 
outside of Spain. Some deputies refused to go. Those who met told 
Charles that he was no king in Castile until he swore to respect the 
rights of Castile. The subsidy was voted grudgingly, but they made 
the king understand that he must learn Spanish, marry and live in 
Spain, and appoint no more foreigners to office. Discontent resulting 
from this clash with Charles V culminated in the revolt of Padilla 
and the battle fought at Villalar in 1521. With this defeat of the 
commons, hope of representative government in Castile died. 

The Cortes continued to meet and to complain of national griev- 
ances. Philip II paid little attention to them and in 1588 bribed them 
to vote extra sums for the Armada, which their constituents could 
ill afford to pay. 

In spite of the destruction of the municipal immunities and the 
curtailment of the power of the nobles, it was still possible for indi- 
viduals to rise to high position from very humble circumstances. 
Columbus, an unknown foreigner, penniless, and discredited for his 
unorthodox ideas, won the highest honors by his brilliant achieve- 
ment. Pizarro, the conqueror of Peru, was a swineherd in his youth, 
and, at the age of fifty, was only a captain of infantry and an obscure 
adventurer. Cortez, so courageous, persevering, and resourceful in 
the conquest of Mexico, was the son of a poor nobleman. Last of 
all, the great Cardinal Jiménez de Cisneros rose from the position of 
humble friar to the steps of the throne itself when he became regent 
of all Spain during the minority of Charles V. 

Philip II kept the Castilian Cortes in complete subjection to his 
will, but he met stubborn resistance in Aragon. In 1564 the Ara- 
gonese Cortes dared complain of the encroachment of the Inquisition 
upon the civil courts. In 1591 there was a great popular rising in 
Zaragoza which Philip put down with military force. In 1640 Philip 
IV had trouble of a similar nature with the Catalonians when they 
revolted and, aided by the French, secured temporary independence. 
Again, when Olivares ordered the salt tax levied on the autonomous 
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Basque provinces, they flatly refused to pay it. To the minister’s 
threat of sending 30,000 soldiers to enforce obedience, the Basques 
replied: “We will await their coming with 3,000 and beat them.” 
When Olivares tried to bully the kingdoms outside of Castile, “he 
was pitting himself against the most powerful sentiment in Spain, 
namely, local individuality.”** Except in the Basque region, repre- 
sentative institutions disappeared in Spain under the rule of the 
Philips, not to be revived until the constitutional reforms of the 
nineteenth century. 

Early democratic literary documents of importance are Las Siete 
Partidas, Coplas de Mingo Revulgo, and the poems of Gomez Man- 
rique. The first of these, a law code compiled in 1255 by Alfonso X, 
is noteworthy for the interest shown in the welfare, rights, and duties 
of the common people and their relations with the sovereign. The 
excellence and justice of Alfonso’s code are attested by the fact that 
many of its laws are still in force in the democratic state of Louisiana. 

The anonymous satirical poem Msngo Revulgo is a popular com- 
plaint against deplorable conditions, and voices the suggestion that a 
change in sovereigns may remedy the wrongs of the common people. 

Gomez Manrique, one of the best poets of the fifteenth century, 
and a noble of high rank, wrote several poems advocating good gov- 
ernment and civic justice. He shows unusual sympathy with the 
common people and at one time prevented a persecution of the Jews 
at Toledo. These lines expressing his lofty conception of the duties 
of a municipal magistrate are inscribed on the staircase of the Toledo 
town hall: 

Nobles discretos varones 
Que gobernais a Toledo, 
En aquestos escalones 
Desechad las oficiones, 
Codicias, amor y miedo. 
Por los comunes provechos 
Dejad los particulares; 
Pues os fizo Dios pilares 
De tan riquisimos techos, 
Estad firmes y derechos. 


Such an inscription would not be out of place in our own public 
buildings today. 


11M. A. S. Hume, The Court of Philip IV (New York & London, 1907), 
p. 249. 12 [bid., p. 162. 
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Turning now to the well-known literature of the Golden Age, 
Cervantes himself had a pitying heart for human weakness and mis- 
fortune, due to bitter personal experience with unfairness and tyr- 
anny of judges and alcaldes. He may be termed an advocate of 
justice in Don Quijote. Several times in this great novel his hero 
enacts or demands justice on behalf of the people. The words “Sd- 
bete, Sancho, que no es un hombre mds que otro si no hace mds que 
otro” suggest that Cervantes believed in a nobility of deeds rather 
than of lineage. The following are incidents from the novel cited in 
order of occurrence to show Cervantes’ interest in justice and suffer- 
ing humanity: the freeing of the boy Andrés; Don Quixote’s speech 
in praise of the simple life; his defense of Marcela in her advocacy 
of women’s rights ; his release of the galley slaves and his indignation 
at seeing men in chains; his interference with the lion in spite of the 
royal insignia ; his sympathetic portrayal of the Moorish girl Zoraida; 
his appreciation of the equitable division of spoils by the bandit 
Roque Guinart; and, finally, the indignant comments of Sancho on 
witnessing the cruel lashing of the galley slaves at Barcelona. 

Three political writers of the period voice democratic sentiments: 
Mariana, the great historian, in his work Del Rey y de la Institucién 
Real, denies the divine right of kings and argues that sovereignty is 
derived from the people. He even suggests the assassination of a 
tyrannical monarch. Quevedo, the brilliant satirist, strove valiantly 
all his life to defend the liberties of the people. His democratic 
sympathies can be seen in his works entitled: Politica de Dios y Go- 
bierno de Cristo, Los Suetios, and Marco Bruto. It is well known 
how his attempt to call the king’s attention to existing abuses in 
government led to his imprisonment and loss of health. The parody 
“Paternoster,” addressed to Philip IV, for which Quevedo was 
blamed and so cruelly punished, reads as follows: 


Felipo, que el mundo aclama 

Rey del infiel tan temido, 

Despierta, que por dormido 

Nadie te teme, ni te ama; 

Despierta, rey, que la fama 

Por todo el orbe pregona 

Que es de leén tu corona 

Y tu dormir de lirén, 

Mira que la adulacién 

Te llama con fin siniestro 
Padre Nuestro. 
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Finally, Diego de Saavedra Fajardo shows pronounced demo- 
cratic leanings. In his work Idea de un Principe Politico Cristiano, 
Representada en Cien Empresas, he attacks Machiavellianism. Him- 
self a life-long diplomat, he believes that no safe policy can be 
founded upon deception. Fajardo condemns harsh taxes and is defi- 
nitely opposed to wars of aggression. The political theories expressed 
by Mariana, Quevedo, and Fajardo show their influence in the more 
purely literary work of the dramatists. 

Lope de Vega won great success in his historical plays through 
his sympathy with popular feeling. His favorite themes are the 
rights of the poor man and the effectiveness of an appeal for justice 
to the king. In Fuente Ovejuna he gives an epic picture of the spirit 
of the people in their demand for justice when rendered furious by 
abuse. In a similar play, El Mejor Alcalde, El Rey, the king acts 
with dignity and authority in administering justice to a plebeian. 
Without going into detail as to plot, we may mention six more plays 
in which Lope shows democratic tendencies : Peribénez y el Comenda- 
dor de Ocaia, El Villano en su Rincén, El Caballero de Olmedo, Los 
Tellos de Meneses, El Cuerdo en su Casa, and Los Paces de los Reyes. 

Lope’s interest in the common people was shared by many of his 
fellow-dramatists. Like him, they were concerned to discover whether 
honor extended downward beneath the privileged classes. They 
demonstrated clearly that the villano is as jealous of his good name 
as the proudest noble. Rojas Zorilla’s Del Rey Abajo, Ninguno is 
usually held to be the drama which most perfectly reflects the Span- 
ish sense of honor, and best illustrates the theory of divine right by 
which the person of the king was respected as sacred. It has not 
been sufficiently emphasized that this play also represents the dignity 
and honor of the yeoman. Moreto’s El Valiente Justiciero y el Rico- 
hombre de Alcalé; Tirso de Molina’s El Vergonzoso en Palacio; and 
three plays by Ruiz de Alarcon, La Amistad Castigada, Los Pechos 
Privilegiados, and El Tejedor de Segovia, are also important for 
democratic elements. The last play, especially, is noteworthy for its 
spirit of revolt against oppression and injustice. “The hero is a sort 
of Hernani of the people, a bandit for honor’s sake.”** 

Calderén deserves separate consideration as a court poet who, 
nevertheless, shows sympathy with the people. Traces of his demo- 
cratic feeling may be found in El Principe Constante, in which the 
hero shares the lot of his subjects in misfortune and refuses special 


18 Mérimée and Morley, History of Spanish Literature (1930), p. 358. 
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consideration. In La Vida es Suetio, Calderén shows concern for 
good government and the welfare of the governed. It is in Luis 
Pérez el Gallego, however, that he upholds the hero, a Spanish Robin 
Hood, who takes justice into his own hands and puts to rout an in- 
competent and partisan judge. 

The most significant play of all is Calderon’s El Alcalde de Zala- 
mea. He was led to write it by his sad memories of the misconduct 
of Spanish soldiers in the unsuccessful campaign in Catalonia 
(1640), in which the author took part as a member of the Order of 
Santiago. The hero of the play, Pedro Crespo, by insisting upon civil 
jurisdiction over the case of a noble and officer in the army, defies 
the tradition of special privilege in Spain. A peasant opposes the 
dignity of the local municipal court to the royal authority, an act 
unprecedented in the seventeenth century. Only a writer of Calde- 
rén’s assured position at court would have dared to present such a 
subject on the stage. El Alcalde de Zalamea may well be considered 
the democratic literary work par excellence of the Golden Age. It 
is “one of the noblest vindications in Spanish literature of the inalien- 
able rights of the commoner against any overwhelming presumption 
of authority. Or it may be called an innate aristocracy that is very 
present in the humblest.”** In it the author shows himself a kindred 
spirit with Cervantes and Lope de Vega, his two great predecessors 
who championed in their writings the cause of justice and of the 
common people. 

An account of a literature which deals with the relations between 
the people and the monarchy would be incomplete without a refer- 
ence to recent political developments in Spain. Absolutism failed to 
change the fundamental character of the Spanish people, and cen- 
turies of misrule were unable entirely to exterminate the ancient 
Spanish love of freedom and democracy. It is significant for this 
study that when in April, 1931, Alfonso XIII left Spain, and aban- 
doned one of the oldest thrones in Europe, he acted in obedience to 
the will of the people expressed at a municipal election. The Spanish 
people had spoken once more, and the decision was in accord with 
that democratic spirit of independence so often demonstrated in 
their early history, and so clearly expressed in the literature of 
Spain’s period of greatest splendor, the Golden Age. 


WaLpo CuTLER PEEBLES 
Boston UNIVERSITY 


14 Peers, op. cit., p. 21. 








JUAN DIAZ COVARRUBIAS: A MEXICAN 
ROMANTIC 


Among Mexican men of letters none has given such promise in 
as short a life span as Juan Diaz Covarrubias. Born in 1837 in 
Jalapa, whose natural beauty has been the theme of more than one 
Mexican poet, he spent the early years of his life in the midst of 
tropical luxuriance, while in the background snow-capped mountains 
beckoned. After the death of his father, who was also a poet, his 
mother moved to the capital, where the boy grew up, absorbing Euro- 
pean culture from an environment to which much of the Indian still 
clung. His education was received in the College of San Juan de 
Letran, in the National School of Medicine, and in the Hospital of 
San Andrés, where he was serving as an interne in 1857. Two years 
later, as a surgeon, he joined the liberal forces then entrenched in 
Tacubaya, a suburb of Mexico City, and when these were defeated 
by General Marquez, he was captured, sentenced to death, and exe- 
cuted on April 11, 1859.4 

Commonplace as were the events of his life as seen by the casual 
observer, within the youth seethed feelings and emotions both intense 
and varied. Out of his own experience came much of the inspiration 
to literary effort. By nature both sensitive and self-centered, Diaz 
Covarrubias early learned what it was to suffer. He was poor in the 
midst of wealth; his mother, his only refuge, was early snatched 
from him by death, and the woman to whom he gave his heart in 
passionate adoration scorned him. Small wonder that his own suf- 
ferings led him to sympathize with all the downtrodden; that his 
own poverty and humble birth made him hate the rich and aristo- 
cratic; and that his unfortunate love made life itself contemptible. 
It was hatred of the upper classes that led him to glorify the prin- 
ciples of the leaders of the War of Independence; to espouse the 
cause of those who were trying to maintain a republican form of 
government in Mexico; and to become, only too soon, the victim of a 
firing squad. 

In spite of his untimely death and the small volume of his work, 
consisting only of a collection of poems dedicated to Zorrilla entitled 


1 For further details of the life of Diaz Covarrubias see Francisco Pimen- 
tel, Obras Completas (Mexico, 1904), V, 302 ff., and El Parnaso Mexicano 
(Mexico, 1886), compiled. by Vicente Riva Palacio and Francisco Arredondo. 
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Paginas del Corazén; a prose poem, La Sensitiva; two novelettes, 
La Clase Media and El Diablo en México; a collection of sketches, 
novelettes, and poems, /mpresiones y Sentimientos; a novel, Gil 
Gémez, el Insurgente; and a patriotic address delivered in 1857,? 
Diaz Covarrubias left a definite impress on Mexican literature, for 
all of his pages breathe the spirit of Romanticism, which was revivi- 
fied in Mexico in 1855 by the arrival of Zorrilla. Other sources for 
his inspiration are not far to seek. Not only did he know the writings 
of Fernando Calderon and Ignacio Rodriguez, in whose works Ro- 
manticism first became evident in Mexico in the late ’thirties, but he 
absorbed much from the French as well as other European Romanti- 
cists. Les Confidences, Raphael, and Jocelyn especially won his 
praise, and he regarded Lamartine, their author, as one who com- 
bined love and religion in an admirable manner.* Other works with 
which he was familiar were Paul et Virginie, Chateaubriand’s Atala 
and René, Cartas de Eloisa y Abelardo, Goethe’s Werther, and Me- 
léndez’ poetry.* To the young Mexican, Espronceda was “un genio 
que ha sabido llenar de una contagiosa poesia el mismo cansancio de 
la vida,’ and Zorrilla—the immediate source of his inspiration—was 
“un sublime poeta de la #maginacién.”* Other romantic writers to 
whom he makes less frequent reference include El] Duque de Rivas, 
Lord Byron, Alexander Dumas, Hoffmann, and Eugéne Sué. His 
admiration for the romantic in music shows itself in his extravagant 
praise of Weber, Bellini, and Verdi. 

Perhaps as a result of his contact with romantic thought, perhaps 
as a result of his own experiences, nearly all of Diaz Covarrubias’ 
verse is characterized by a subjective, egoistic tone. It is his own 
feeling he is voicing, no matter what his subject. It is his grief that 
finds expression in “Mi madre muerta,” and his despair in “A L ... ,” 
“Orgia,” and “Desamparo.” As he looks at a beggar woman his own 
grief and disillusionment mingle with his pity for the miserable 
human before him: 


Ven, desdichada, ven, sufre a mi lado, 
Unamos nuestras quejas en el mundo, 


2 All published in Mexico in 1859 except the address, which bears the date 
of 1860, by Manuel Castro, under general title of Obras Completas, although 
each work has a separate title-page. 8 La Clase Media, p. 20. 

4 Gil Gémez, el Insurgente, p. 24. 5 La Clase Media, p. 34. 
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Los dos sentimos desamor profundo, 
Los dos lloremos a la par también ... 
Reclina tu cabeza aqui en mi pecho: 
; Como a ti le agitaron las pasiones ! 
Y llora tus perdidas ilusiones, 

Las flores jay! de tu marchito Edén.® 


Even the sight of a flower or the song of a girl recalls to him his 
own experiences. 


Que si a ti te hizo el destino 
Sobre una tumba nacer, 

Yo del-mundo en el camino, 
Fui llorando peregrino 

El amor de una mujer.’ 


Te oi al pasar errante peregrino, 

Medio oculta en la nube de tu incienso, 
Y al cruzar desde entonces mi camino, 
Sélo en tu canto y mi amargura pienso.® 


The result of such self-absorption is that his verse is rather the 
musing of a dreamer than the organized, polished work of an artist. 
This he himself admits: 


Es mi pecho un sepulcro de recuerdos, 
De sentimientos, de pasadas glorias, 
De languidas tristisimas historias 

Mas vagas que la luz crepuscular, 
Cansada narracién que nada dice, 
Que ni interés ni variedad ofrece, 
Episodio de hiel que me entristece 

Y a menudo acostumbro recordar.® 


In this same poem he recounts the death of his father, the grief of 
his mother, his own birth on a dismal, rainy day in December, and 
various incidents of his childhood in which sadness predominates. 
Only occasionally, as in “A un esqueleto,” does ambition rouse him 
to shake off his despair and make for himself a name that will endure. 


6 “Una mendiga,” in Paginas del Corasén (Mexico, 1859), p. 14. 
™“Flor de una tumba,” in ibid., p. 18. 
8 “Canta, nifia, canta,” -in ibid., p. 22. ®“Siempre recuerdos,” in ibid., p. 43. 
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;Ah! Yo no quiero el olvido, 
No quiero dicha y placeres, 
Ni al amor de las mujeres 
Tengo lagrimas que dar. 
Quiero que viva mi nombre 
Y los siglos con respeto, 
Donde duerma mi esqueleto 
Se arrodillen al pasar.?° 


Oftener, however, his vagaries lead him to conclude that the best 
avenue of escape is through death in bacchanalian revelries. 


Que pasen las horas, 
Que pasen lijeras, 
Llevandome raudas 
De mi vida al fin, 

Si viene la muerte, 

Que venga en buena hora, 
Bebiendo la espero 

En loco festin. 


Brindemos amigos, 
Si el vaso es estrecho, 
De nuevo llenadle 
De hirviente licor. 
Mentira es el mundo 
Engafio la dicha, 

Un suefio la gloria 
Fabula el amor." 


This pessimistic spirit persistently pervades his pages. Despond- 


ency inspires him with a complete disgust for life and a longing for 
death. In “Reo de muerte,” which probably owes its inspiration to, 
but falls far short of, Espronceda’s well-known poem, he forecasts 
the tragic death he is himself to meet a short time later. But he 
regards death not with abhorrence but as a solution of life’s problems. 


No sé que inmenso pensamiento vago 
Viene a endulzar lo amargo de mi suerte, 
Y me endormece en seductor alhago 
La imagen de la muerte.'? 


10 Péginas del Corazén, p. 32. 
11 “Orgia”—similar in theme and verse form to Zorrilla’s “La Orgia”—in 


ibid., p. 85. 


12 Péginas del Corazén, p. 66. 
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In spite of a nature fundamentally religious, Diaz Covarrubias occa- 
sionally expresses doubt in regard to life after death. 


iA donde se iran las almas 
Cuando al partir de la tierra 
Su inutil cuerpo se encierra 
En lagubre panteén? 

iSon ensuefios fabulosos 
O espantosas realidades 
Esas terribles verdades 
Que ensefia la religién ?* 


The heaven that he sought, if we may judge from his own words, 
was far more worldly than spiritual. 


Que acaso la muerte sea, 
Esa muerte tan temida, 
El carnaval de la vida, 
Que empieza en el ataud. 
Carnaval vertiginoso 
Con sus alegres hermosas, 
Sus escenas borrascosas 
Y su loca juventud. 


Y acaso también se encuentren 

Ayes, suspiros, ternezas, 

Y amarillentas bellezas 

De aqueste mundo al confin, 

Y como aqui nos conviden 

Con su pasion las mujeres, 

Con su olvido los placeres, 

Con sus brindis el festin.** 


Deep and sincere as is the dissatisfaction with life that is ex- 
pressed in nearly all of this writer’s verse, it is sad and reconciled 
often; sometimes it expresses itself in bitter outbursts of rancor. 
Frequently his attitude is that of a frank and tender child, heart- 
broken through some disappointment. His melancholy shows itself 
in a few poems, notably in “Siempre recuerdos,’ against a back- 
ground furnished by nature, which is never depicted for its own sake 


18 “Mi madre muerta,” in ibid., p. 9. 14 Tbid., p. 10. 
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but rather as a setting which gives color to the whole. This back- 
ground is always vague, somber, and gloomy, and presents only such 
elements as harmonize with the poet’s own attitude—gray-green 
willows bordering a sluggish stream ; withered flowers ; foggy autum- 
nal afternoons; the last rays of a setting sun on a calm sea; or pale 
moonlight casting dim shadows. 

While in the poetry of this Mexican Romantic all the emotions 
that dominated his life find expression, he also shows real sympathy 
for others—especially the poor and downtrodden. This feeling is 
often associated with an intense antagonism for the rich and govern- 
ing class, which he regards as directly responsible for much of the 
woe about him. In such a picture as that of a miserable beggar 
woman, the poet sketches in as a background a wealthy lover, whose 
betrayal of her trust has reduced her to her miserable plight. 


Tu, eras pura también, también dichosa, 
Y en dulces ilusiones adormida, 
Mirabas resbalar tu pura vida; 

Nunca la hiel tu coraz6n probo. ... 

j Un tiempo fué no mas! pas6 ligero 
Derramando la duda en tu existencia, 
Que al marchitar la flor de tu inocencia, 
El pérfido que amabas te engafid.1® 


Even the lonely flower growing on a grave is symbolic to him of 
some young girl cast disdainfully aside by some rich man. 


i Fuiste flor candida y pura 
Que algiin magnate agosto; 
Y después, ramera impura, 
Tu corazon, su amargura, 
Sus pesares olvidé ?1* 


His hatred of tyrants also finds voice in “El lobo y el tirano”—a 
translation from the English; while his devotion to liberty and his 
patriotic fervor are clearly evident in three lyric-narrative poems— 
“El himno nacional,” “A la libertad,” and “Alegoria.” 

The same mental bias that is evident in the poetry of Diaz Cova- 
rrubias characterizes also his prose, especially Jmpresiones y Senti- 


15“ 4 una mendiga”—probably suggested by, but quite unlike, Espronceda’s 
“El mendigo”—in Pdginas del Corazén, p. 16. 


16 “Flor de una tumba,” in ibid., p. 19. 
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mientos, a desultory work that reflects, as the title indicates, the 
writer’s outlook on life. The first seven sketches—costumbrista in 
style—are either philosophical disquisitions on love, charity, and 
marriage or satirical pictures of such types as the beata, the man 
whose charity is limited to receiving in his house pretty orphan girls, 
or the young widow who secretly takes pleasure in the thought that 
the beauty of her pallid countenance will be effectively offset by 
handsome mourning costumes. In the seventh essay, “Dias aciagos,” 
the writer reverts forcefully to his inclination to describe his own 
sensations and to recount his own reveries rather than to present 
organized ideas. After one of those days on which everything he 
sees or everyone he meets fills him with boredom, he exclaims: 


Entre qué gentes vivimos? ;quiénes somos? ;qué buscamos? Des- 
pués volvemos a nuestra casa y la paz del hogar nos abruma, las horas 
nos parecen demasiado largas y fatigosas: en esos instantes es cuando se 
busca el olvido en las orgias, a fin de apagar entre el estruendo infernal 
de los tapones, de las copas, de las voces de mujer, esos murmullos tris- 
tisimos del corazén, que nos estan representando la monotonia de una 
vida, que ya llevamos como una cosa inutil, porque los suefios del pasado 
se han hundido en el abismo sin fin del olvido, porque el corazén ya no 
delira, y la muerte esta tan lejos; porque falta ese “no sé qué” que hace, 
si no muy agradable, al menos sufrible la existencia. 


Estos dias son aquellos en que los suicidas ponen en ejecuciOn su pre- 
meditado plan.** 


With “Episodio juventil’—the ninth selection—begins an account 
of incidents in the writer’s own life that continues, except for several 
interspersed narratives on different themes, throughout the remain- 
der of the book. In many of the incidents, especially those dealing 
with his unfortunate love affair, there is such a ring of sincerity as 
to suggest that they are more than partially autobiographic. He tells 
of his infatuation, in his student days, for Sofia; of her coldness 
and cruel rebuffs; of Victor, a friend, poor but of good birth, who 
shared with him an intense interest in romantic literature; of the 
requited love of this friend for a beautiful but sickly girl ; and, 
finally, of the death of the two. 

Of interest for their gruesomeness as well as for their psycho- 
logical analysis, are the stories, “Giros de la vida,” “Héroe de novela,” 
and “Hasta otra vida,” in which another incident in the writer’s own 


117 Impresiones y Sentimiefitos, pp. 28-29. 
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life is recounted. While spending some weeks as a member of the 
household of a priest, he meets an orphan girl, repulsively ugly and 
horribly deformed, but highly sensitive and refined, who falls deeply 
in love with him. So intense is her infatuation that she steals his 
photograph, follows him continually with her eyes as he walks about 
the country, and fondles him while asleep, until her infatuation pro- 
duces a nervous collapse from which she dies. The chief interest in 
the story lies in the analysis of the sensations experienced by this 
girl, who records in her diary the terrible mental struggle between 
her passion and her modesty when she realizes that her love will 
never be requited. 

The selections that follow—“Juventud inutil,’ “Llantos y risas,” 
and “Muerte para mi’—form, as it were, chapters of another psycho- 
logical study that is unfolded with startling frankness and sincerity. 
After the death of the deformed girl, the protagonist returns to 
Mexico City, where he sees Sofia, who arouses in him again a great 
passion. He follows her about with dog-like fidelity, but his love 
arouses in her only contempt and hatred. Rebuff after rebuff brings 
on depression, then neurasthenia, and finally an almost fatal illness. 
When he learns, upon his recovery, that Sofia is soon to be married, 
there follows another period of desperation and madness, which is 
recorded in the form of a diary, whose sentimental complainings 
recall passages in Rousseau’s La Nouvelle Héloise. 

Another group of connected stories, which include “Pobre ciega,” 
“Quien mucho abarca poco aprieta,’ “Rosas y cardos,” “Siempre se 
rompe el hilo por lo mds delgado,” “Tullido y noble,” and “Una triste 
realidad,” form a novelette which reveals the author’s interest in the 
proletariat. Its central theme is the seduction of a poor but honor- 
able girl by a rich youth, whose machinations lead to the ruin not 
only of the girl herself but of her entire family. It is her brother, a 
poverty-stricken youth, educated above his family and passionately 
in love with a girl of high social standing, who bewails his fate in 
the following words: 


i Para qué sacarme de mi esfera y darme educacién? ; para qué lan- 
zarme al torbellino de una sociedad en que no he nacido? Creyeron que 
el estudio era la felicidad para mi, y sdlo me ha dado la desdicha. Yo 
hubiera sido un artesano honrado y feliz, y héme aqui que soy un vago, 
porque la miseria me impide continuar mi carrera; yo hubiera vivido 
tranquilo al lado de mi padre y en el seno de la familia; pero los libros 
me han puesto en contacto con otra clase de sociedad, y me arrancan de 
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su lado para lanzarme en pos de una mujer, superior a mi, que el dia que 
sepa mi origen, tal vez me maldecira.'* 


Of the remaining selections in Impresiones y Sentimientos, “Vic- 
tima y madre”—the story of the illness and death of one of the 
writer’s friends—reveals his interest in the morbid and gruesome; 
“X,” a pessimistic essay, deplores the sad fate of poets in Mexico and 
the insincerity of mankind in general; “IJnfortunios desconocidos,” 
one of the most musical and poetic of the writer’s prose productions, 
inspired, he tells us, by a patient in the San Lazaro hospital, recounts 
the sensations of a leper, hunted by society from place to place and 
forced to live in isolation ; while “Celosa venganza,” the last selection, 
pictures the vengeance of a jealous but phlegmatic husband who 
learns of an intimacy of his wife before her marriage. In La Sensi- 
tiva are also the same lyric and emotional qualities. The plot, which 
is scant, tells the story of Luisa, abandoned by her betrothed who 
goes in pursuit of a siren. Repentant, he returns, but too late; he 
finds Luisa on her deathbed. 

Not quite so gruesome are two other novelettes, El Diablo en 
México and La Clase Media. The theme in both is disappointment 
in love; and in both cases the individuals are victims of views held 
by the ruling social class. In the former, Enrique, poor but respect- 
able, and Elena, born to wealth and social position, fall in love with 
each other ; society decrees that each must marry for money. Against 
such conditions the author protests : 


México es un pais eminentemente republicano por su forma de go- 
bierno, y sin embargo, tal vez ni en la monarquia mas absoluta de Europa, 
esta establecida de una manera tan notable la distincién de las clases. 
Tres son las que predominan —la aristocracia, la clase media y el pueblo. 
Pues bien, cada una de ellas tiene su fisonomia, sus costumbres particu- 
lares, nunca se mezclan, por el contrario, estan separadas por el odio, y 
ni la amistad, ni el matrimonio, ni el pensamiento las han podido unir 
jamas. ; Oh! y el dia en que las tres se confundan, en que la aristocracia 
dé su dinero, la clase media sus virtudes y el pueblo su trabajo, en que 
los lazos de familia unan sucesivamente a la una con la otra, ese dia 
tendremos una probabilidad mas de conseguir esa paz anhelada por la que 
hace cincuenta afios suspiramos.’* 


A more complicated but less probable plot is found in La Clase 
Media. Amparo, a girl of the middle class, loses her mother and then 


18 Impresiones y Sentimientds,p. 158. 1% El Diablo en México, p. 25. 
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her father; is mistreated by a step-mother; until, finally, when all 
other means to possess her fail, she is drugged by Isidoro, a youth 
of the aristocracy. The child who is born as the result of this seduc- 
tion is taken from her and placed in an orphan asylum. While work- 
ing hard at sewing to make a living, grieving for her child, and suf- 
fering from neurasthenia, she meets a young physician, also of the 
middle class, and the two are attracted to each other. In an attempt 
to increase her happiness, Ramon restores to her the child, only to 
have it die shortly afterward ; then he almost loses his own life in a 
duel with Isidoro—the cause of all of her misery. But when her 
lover recovers, Amparo refuses to marry him, as she considers her- 
self too unworthy ; instead she enters a convent, leaving Ramon free 
to sail away to Europe as a physician on board a ship. In spite of the 
many improbable incidents, this novel portrays very effectively the 
miserable plight of the middle class and the impositions it suffers at 
the hands of the aristocracy. 


El pueblo, teniendo pocas necesidades diferentes que los animales, 
puede satisfacerlas con el producto de su trabajo; pero la clase media, 
sin tener la prodigalidad de la aristocracia, tiene casi sus mismas necesi- 
dades, y gana con su trabajo muy poco mas que el pueblo. 

Decidlo, si no, vosotras, desdichadas jévenes, recordad cuando con el 
producto de vuestro trabajo que solo llegaba a medio peso, teniais que 
alimentar a una madre enferme, a unos hermanos pequefios, que alargaban 
la mano pidiendo pan, mientras trabajais doce horas con la aguja.?° 


Diaz Covarrubias’ masterpiece in prose is unquestionably Gil 
Gémez, el Insurgente, o La Hija del Médico, a historical novel deal- 
ing with the first two years (1810-1812) of the struggle for Mexican 
independence. In the introduction to this work the author criticizes 
his own poetic compositions, and expresses his desire, bred of patriot- 
ism, to use the dramatic incidents that led to independence as the 
basis of a historical romance. 


... Pensé que en vez de cultivar con tanto ahinco una poesia tan exa- 
gerada y tan viciosa como es la mia, que escrita en horas de amargura, 
en momentos de duda y desesperacion, no podia menos de sembrar malos 
gérmenes en el corazon de la juventud, que hojea generalmente esta clase 
de libros, valdria mas que me dedicase a la novela histérica, género mucho 
mas util y en el cual se pueden mas ensayar las fuerzas.** 


20 Ja Clase Media, p. 36. 
21 Gil Gémez, el Insurgente, p. 5. 
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The story opens in 1810 in a village in the state of Vera Cruz, 
and concerns two families: one composed of Don Estevan, his son 
Fernando, and an adopted son Gil Gomez ; the other of Doctor Fergus 
and his daughter Clemencia. A commission in the army is secured 
for Fernando, who sets out from home somewhat against his will, 
for he is in love with and betrothed to Clemencia, a romantic, talented, 
and over-serious girl, in whom tubercular symptoms are evident. On 
the day following Fernando’s departure, Gil Gomez, who has never 
before been separated from his foster brother, steals away intending 
to follow him, but instead wanders into the town of Dolores on the 
historic night of September 15, 1810. There circumstances bring him 
into contact with the revolutionary leader Hidalgo, who intrusts to 
Gil the task of inducing the people of the village to take part in the 
insurrection. From that moment the boy venerates Hidalgo. At his 
side both in the triumphant march and in the last bitter days of his 
flight, Gil manages to save the life of the idealistic leader, threatened 
more than once by a sinister aristocrat, Don Juan, who had joined 
the insurgent army merely to win, by the assassination of Hidalgo, 
the favor of Dofia Regina, a high-born but vicious woman whose 
hatred for the common people was intense. It is her tool who be- 
trays Hidalgo into the hands of his enemies, shoots Gil, whom he 
leaves for dead, and returns triumphant to his mistress. In the mean- 
time Fernando, while residing at the viceregal court, has also been 
ensnared by Dofia Regina, who sees in him a means of freeing her- 
self from Don Juan. But the latter, after being insulted by Fernando, 
reveals to him the true history of the woman who has charmed them. 
Miserable and disillusioned, Fernando remembers Clemencia, and 
sets out for home to try to make amends. Don Juan follows, intend- 
ing to assassinate him, and would have succeeded had not Gil ap- 
peared opportunely to send a bullet through the villain’s heart. The 
two brothers arrive at home just in time to witness the death of 
Clemencia, who has wasted away from grief over her lover’s neglect 
and from the ravages of that favorite disease of the Romantics— 
tuberculosis. 

In Gil Gomez, Diaz Covarrubias strikes two new notes: one is the 
thrill, the enthusiasm of patriotism—that quality so essential to the 
production of a national literature—with which he recounts the mo- 
tives and deeds of the patriot Hidalgo; the other is the characteriza- 
tion of Gil, a wholesome country boy, fonder of outdoor life than of 
study, indifferent to love, but keen, brave, and loyal. Even before his 
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admirable qualities are revealed by his deeds, we are introduced, at 
the very outset, to his moral qualities: 


.. El conjunto de aquella fisonomia huesosa y un poco angular, colo- 
cada sobre un cuello prolongado como el de una cigiiena, era, si no her- 
mosa, a lo menos simpatica y agradable de contemplar, porque en ella 
se leian a primera vista la franqueza, la sencilla jovialidad, la generosidad, 
el valor, todos los sentimientos nobles del alma ... 2? 


What a striking contrast there is between Gil and his foster brother! 


.. Fernando era artista, artista por inspiracién, artista por nacimiento 
si se quiere... Con una fisonomia hermosa, melancélica y agradable de 
contemplar, con un porte simpatico y distinguido, con una alma lIlena de 
pensamientos nobles, de espiritualismo, de amor, de poesia, dejandose 
arrebatar por todos sus buenos instintos, su vida era una incesante aspi- 
racion a todo lo bello, cada pensamiento una ilusiOn, cada esperanza una 
fantasia, cada palabra una estrofa de la poesia del corazén.”* 


Fernando has much in common with the sick, dissatisfied, and com- 
plaining Enrique, in El Diablo en México, and with the pale, sad, 
pensive, and visionary Ramon, the young physician in La Clase 
Media; and all three are reflections of the moody, self-centered au- 
thor, who thus reveals himself. The counterpart of the typically 
romantic hero in Gil Gémez is Clemencia, whose mental qualities 
harmonize with her physical appearance. She is described as 


una joven de diez y siete afios, blanca como una inglesa, palida como una 
estatua de marmol, con una frente despejada como un cielo de verano, 
con unos ojos de ese azul oscuro particular que dejan trasparentar las 
nifias y que lanzan una mirada prolongada, adormecida, silenciosa, con 
una nariz recta y fina, casi trasparente hacia las estremidades, con una 
boca pequefia como la de un nifio, que nunca se entreabre para dejar caer 
un sarcasmo o un chiste, que solo parece formada para exhalar plegarias 
o palabras de amor.** 


Equally unreal and ethereal is Victor’s betrothed, Amparo, the 
pale, sickly girl portrayed in Impresiones y Sentimientos as pos- 
sessing 
[un] rostro tan hermoso, tan palido, tan perfecto, surcado por algunas 
venas delgadas y azules que daban a su fisonomia ese aspecto de languidez 


22 Gil Gomez, el Insurgente, p. 11. 
28 [bid., p. 23. 24 [bid., p. 18. 
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particular a las personas en quienes domina el temperamento nervioso- 
linfatico, con su cuerpo gracioso, flexible, delicado como el tallo de esa 
flor que se llama amapola, tan débil y a ese paso tan ajada por la intem- 
peria, triste en medio de la dulce alegria que la rodeaba, meditativa y 
silenciosa en medio de la tierna espansion de sus amigos, como atormen- 
tada por un secreto, como sintiendo en su coraz6n lastimado el torcedor 
de un recuerdo dolorosisimo.”® 


Aside from these unwholesome heroes and angelic heroines, who 
harmonize badly with this world and are ever on the point of quitting 
it, Diaz Covarrubias presents also some contemptible characters, of 
whom Don Juan and Dofia Regina, in Gil Gémez, may be regarded 
as typical. Like their counterparts in the novelettes, they belong to 
the aristocracy, and are so entirely cruel, heartless, and immoral that 
they resemble more nearly demons than human beings. These—and 
the same may be said of all the individuals in this writer’s novels— 
are of the stationary type, for nothing occurs in the progress of the 
story to change them from what they were at the beginning. His 
character sketches, on the other hand, are not lacking in psychological 
analysis, especially in the detailed account, in Impresiones y Senti- 
mientos, of his own madness or neurasthenia induced by passion, 
and in the analysis of the heart of the deformed girl—the most 
striking bit of fiction in many respects that Diaz Covarrubias ever 
wrote. 

Just as this Mexican author found in himself material for the 
character of his typical hero, so he found in the one experience that 
clouded his life—his disappointment in love—the simple plot em- 
ployed in all of his fiction. The main plot of Gil Gémez, which is 
built about the incidents connected with Hidalgo’s ill-fated under- 
taking, seems an exception; but even in this work the loosely con- 
nected sub-plot—the account of Clemencia’s unhappiness and tragic 
death through the neglect of Fernando—is identical with that em- 
ployed in La Sensstiva and typical of all of Diaz Covarrubias’ stories. 
In his plots there is little action—in fact, the circumstances portrayed 
are of such a nature as to inhibit it. The protagonist, in his confes- 
sions, can do nothing in the face of unrequited love; nor can the 
deformed girl who has the misfortune to love him. In both cases it 
is the psychology, rather than the action, that arouses interest. 
Equally helpless are the central figures in El Diablo en México, who 


25 La Clase Media, p. 35. 
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suffer from the demands that society imposes upon them. While 
La Clase Media is not lacking in incidents, here, too, the same theme 
prevails, for it is Amparo’s romantic illusion that prevents her from 
marrying the man she loves. 

Although in the characterization of those romantic heroes who 
are more or less shadows of himself and also in the plots that follow, 
in general, the history of his own life, Diaz Covarrubias appears as 
a dreamer and idealist, there are certain realistic elements in his 
fiction that reveal another phase of his temperament. At times he 
shows a predilection for naturalism, as in his detailed attention to 
disease, especially neurasthenia and tuberculosis. His descriptions, 
too, of certain phases of social life in Mexico City—such as mass in 
the Cathedral, an evening at the theater, or a ball at the home of a 
rich merchant—are costumbrista essays that are truly representative 
of life. Certain houses, such as the one near Jalapa,”° and various 
interiors—the sitting room of a summer home,”’ a young girl’s room 
on a comfortable rural estate,** and an elegant apartment in the capi- 
tal?*“—are described with such realistic detail as to leave small doubt 
of their actual existence. Two rooms in which a poor but respectable 
family live are pictured thus: 


La primera era una vasta pieza que aunque carecia de muebles, estaba 
bastante aseada y provista de algunos utiles de un taller de zapateria. En 
efecto: tres pequefias mesas atestadas de pieles viejas, hormas, cuchillos, 
lesnas, martillos, etc.; bancos con asientos de paja, vasijas de barro con- 
teniendo tinta, se veian esparcidos indistintamente en la estancia que no 
presentaba otra cosa notable, que una estrecha escalera situada en el fondo 
hacia la derecha y conduciendo a la segunda pieza, tinica del piso superior. 
Era ésta mas pequefia que la inferior, con el techo a tres varas de altura 
del pavimiento, con las paredes sucias y descascaradas, dejando ver las 
piedras por varios lados, sin presentar mas muebles que una cama de 
madera blanca, cubierta con un colchén de paja, una mesita pequeiia, 
conteniendo media docena de libros usados, algunos papeles y un tintero 
de barro pintado de amarillo ... *° 


The historical part of Gil Gémez, el Insurgente, too, is realistic, for, 
although the author throws the glamour of romance over Hidalgo, 
he worked hard at documents and histories of the period and suc- 


26 Ja Clase Media, p. 41. 27 El Diablo en México, p. 30. 
28 Gil Gémez, p. 18. 29 Tbid., p. 143. 
30 Impresiones y Sentimientos, p. 150. 
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ceeded in reconciling his narrative with facts and his background 
with geography. 

Not so accurate are many of his descriptions of landscapes ; these 
are in general figurative, picturesque, and colorful, rather than real- 
istic. Mexico City and its environs are pictured with light touches: 


Era en efecto magnifico el paisaje... Se veia la villa de Tacubaya, 
hundida al parecer en un barranco, porque las cruces de sus torres y los 
miradores de sus palacios se contemplaban casi al nivel del suelo; en 
segundo término, el torreén del castillo de Chapultepec, sobresaliendo de 
una verde alfombra; en lontananza las torres y edificios de México la 
bella, la hermosa coqueta, orgullosa con las adulaciones que murmuran 
a sus oidos las ondas de Chalco y de Texcoco, la ciudad de los palacios y 
los jardines, la blanca beldad cuya frente, sin embargo, esta manchada 
de sangre de hermanos, la de los mil suntuosos templos, medio encubierta 
por las brumas de los lagos y las primeras tintas del creptisculo. Por otra 
parte, los campanarios de las aldeas de Mixcoac, San Angel, Santa Fé, 
sobresaliendo de un oceano de flores, como ramilletes tirados al acaso 
por una maga.** 


Intensely impressionistic and colorful is a description of Mexico City 
in the early hours after nightfall; in this the writer records not so 
much what he actually sees and hears as the sensations produced in 
him by the external objects and sounds.*? In some instances descrip- 
tions of nature serve as a background to intensify the mental gloom 
that characterizes those romantic heroes and heroines of his who 
brood so much over their disappointments. To attain this effect he 


usually selects a landscape during the sunset hour, such as the fol- 
lowing : 


Expira la tarde y las suaves tintas crepusculares empiezan a reinar 
en el espacio. El sol fatigado se ha ido a reclinar detras de las lejanas 
montafias que circundan a San Angel. El firmamento esta adornado con 
cuatro franjas de diverso color. La inferior que se confunde con las 
cumbres de las montafias, toma, alumbrada por los ultimos rayos del sol 
moribundo, un color rojo de fuego, diriase que es una ciudad lejana o una 
selva que se esta incendiando: la segunda tiene un color naranjado, la 
tercera es amarillenta y la cuarta se va confundiendo con el azul plomizo 
del cielo. A poco, a medida que la reflexién de la luz solar se va perdiendo 


81 Ja Clase Media, pp. 93 ff. For similar descriptions see Gil Gémez, pp. 
199, 231. 


82 Impresiones y Sentimientos, p. 130. 
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en las penumbras del crepusculo, las cuatro franjas se convierten en un 
inmenso celaje rojizo, y media hora después, la luna que antes sdlo apare- 
cia como un témpano de nieve en el turqui del éter, va dando a esos celajes 
el color de las nubes de la noche, se oculta un momento en ellas y a poco 
empieza a lanzar a la tierra sus palidas luces. El campo aparece al prin- 
cipio envuelto en una tinta, término medio entre la penumbra del crepis- 
culo y la oscuridad de la noche; poco a poco los rayos lunares disipan 
enteramente las penumbras crepusculares, y el campo se inunda en una 
claridad palida. La luna es la reina de la noche, las estrellas en el cielo 
y las luciérnagas en la tierra que reinan en las noches oscuras, ahora se 
ocultan avergonzadas. Las perspectivas se hacen lejanas, las montafias 
aparecen como manchas informes en el cielo, los arboles como fantasmas 
© como centinelas de la llanura; el canto mondtono de los grillos, el lejano 
rumor del rio, el gemido del cierzo entre las ramas, se confunden para 
formar un solo murmullo vago, melodioso y triste que parece el sollozo 
de la noche o el suspiro del espacio. De cuando en cuando un ave des- 
velada se queja de su nido, y ahulla un perro con lugubre son, o se oyen 
a lo lejos las risas de los nifios que juegan en el campo delante de las 
puertas de las cabafias.** 


From this impressionistic treatment of nature, Diaz Covarrubias 
could turn to the dramatic portrayal of the poor Indian whom he saw 
on every hand—an oppressed slave under the Spanish régime and 
still the dregs of society. 


2 Qué ha sido de ti, pobre indio? ; Qué se ha hecho por tu existir 
social? ; Nada, absolutamente nada! ha continuado tu vida de agonia y 
esclavitud. Tu llevas en tu ser los gérmenes para formar un pueblo hon- 
rado, laborioso o civilizado; pero te han relegado al olvido civil y te han 
negado de hecho el derecho de ciudadania: Victima de la tirania de un 
mal juez y la codicia de un mal sacerdote, se ha traficado con tu sangre 
y con tus lagrimas. Esclavo de un propietario rico y cruel, tu vida ha 
continuado casi tan espantosa como bajo la dominacién espafiola. Hijo 
de la degradacién y el servilismo, la desgracia te ha hecho supersticioso 
y hasta iddlatra, cerrando tu corazon a los afectos dulces de la vida; te 
has vuelto a la naturaleza, y cansado de la ingratitud de los hombres tus 
hermanos, has consagrado toda tu ternura a los objetos. Hasta tus cantos 
populares respiran esa tristeza desconsoladora que te consume. En medio 
de las tinieblas de la ignorancia en que vives, a veces siniestros pensa- 
mientos cruzan por tu mente; conoces que una agitacién de tu parte te 
volveria tus derechos; pero los rechazas, porque ti ; pobre indio! esperas 


88 El Diablo en México, p. 58. 
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aun tu felicidad por el camino de la paz y la justicia; porque ta ; pobre 
indio! eres demasiado bueno para sufrir, y demasiado noble para re- 
signarte.®* 


It was for these people and for the unfortunate middle class that 
Diaz Covarrubias sacrificed his life. 

If he succeeded in any respect in attaining the rank of an artist, 
it is in stamping his own individuality on what he wrote. His style 
reveals the man—in this case a youth, barely in the twenties, imagi- 
native and emotional rather than intellectual; limited still in knowl- 
edge, experience, and vision ; fatalistic ; and often self-centered. His 
moods and reveries tend to encourage mental wandering ; as a result, 
both his poetry and prose lack such primary essentials of good litera- 
ture as order, continuity, and unity. On the other hand he displays 
remarkable facility of expression. His diction and syntax, competent 
critics agree,*® are characterized by more than usual purity and cor- 
rectness. Although he frequently parades his knowledge of foreign 
languages by quotations from them, he avoids barbarous terms and 
never attempts to record the dialectical language of the people. In 
the structure of his sentences there is considerable variety : some are 
long and involved, even to the point of incoherency, for when he 
warms up to his task, especially in descriptions, he seems unable to 
resist piling clause upon clause in the same sentence; but he some- 
times, as in passages in La Clase Media, makes excessive use of a 
series of short, condensed sentences, which impart to his style a 
nervousness and jerkiness that is altogether displeasing. Never at 
want for a poetic figure of speech wherewith to embellish his thought, 
Diaz Covarrubias commands a style generally simple, never stiff, and 
seldom affected. The language that he uses is familiar rather than 
bookish or pedantic. As a writer either of prose or of verse, he 
attracts not so much by the ideas he presents as by a certain rhythm 
and melody in the flow of his sentences that charm the ear and 
arouse the emotions. 

Concerning his reputation as a writer, Diaz Covarrubias deceived 
himself with no false dreams. He was, in his own estimation, but one 


84 Discurso civico pronunciado en la ciudad de Tlalpam la noche del 15 de 
Setiembre de 1857 (Mexico, 1860), pp. 14-15. 


85 Francisco Pimentel, op. cit., V., 310. For a general estimate of his work 


see Ignacio M. Altamirano, Revistas Literarias de México (Mexico, 1868), 
pp. 50 ff. 
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of the many—“despised by the aristocracy, termed visionary by the 
middle class, and neither known nor understood by the people’”—to 
whom, in spite of their best efforts, the term “poet” was contemptu- 
ously applied.** For himself, as for his brother poets, he anticipated 
little but derision, a miserable death, and oblivion. 
His countrymen have decreed for his works a better fate. 
J. R. SPELL 


UNIvERSITY oF TEXAS 


86 Dedicatory letter to José Zorrilla, April 28, 1857, in Paginas del Cora- 
zén (Mexico, 1859) [pp. 7-8]. 











LIBROS Y AUTORES CUBANOS 


Puede afirmarse sin temor de hipérbole que el Dr. Fernando 
Ortiz es el mas intenso propulsor de cultura que hasta ahora nos 
habia dado Cuba en la era republicana. Su excepcional dinamismo 
mental le ha impelido a una labor tan variada como densa y prolifica. 
Las multiples actividades en que este mago de la investigacién y de la 
ciencia, joven atin, ha desparramado su atencién, acusan un talento 
proteico y una capacidad de organizacién y de trabajo completamente 
inusitada en los trépicos. Sus estudios sobre el hampa afrocubana 
serian mas que suficientes a consumir la vida entera de otro hombre 
que no tuviese su capacidad y su disciplina. Lector empedernido, 
el Dr. Ortiz representa una asombrosa acumulacion cultural que se 
traduce en estudios de la mas diversa indole, aunque, en cierto modo, 
centralizados en torno a la antropologia y a la psicologia, sin olvidar 
sus excelentes monografias historicos y juridicas. Por lo vario y agil 
de su talento, asi como por el buen gusto literario y la enciclopédica 
cultura, este devoto de las ciencias es un hombre renacentista. Si 
quisiéramos encontrarle paralelo en nuestra América contemporanea, 
habria que mencionar el nombre del malogrado argentino, José In- 
genieros, con quien guarda mas de un punto de contacto. 

Presidente de la Sociedad Econémica de Amigos del Pais; di- 
rector de la benemérita Revista Bimestre Cubana; presidente de la 
Academia de la Historia; presidente, organizador y espiritu vivifi- 
cador de la Institucién Hispano-Cubana de Cultura, esa magna 
empresa, tan fecunda en iniciativas y orientaciones ideales; director 
y maximo coloborador de la biblioteca “Coleccién de Libros Cu- 
banos”; legislador fecundisimo durante muchos afios; autor tnico 
del nuevo “Proyecto de Codigo Penal” Cubano, loado por los mas 
eminentes especialistas de Europa y América; autor de voluminosos 
estudios sobre las materias mas aridas, amén de infinidad de en- 
jundiosas monografias histéricas, juridicas, sociolégicas, abogado, 
colaborador de varias revistas nacionales y extranjeras. Tal es la 
ejecutoria de este dinamico patricio. 

El Dr. Ortiz ha devenido el centro de gravitaciOn intelectual de 
un movimiento de renovacion cultural cubano que se inici6 por los 
afios de la post-guerra y que, por lo reciente, no ha podido rendir 
todavia sus mas jugosos frutos, pero del cual mucho podemos pro- 
meternos. 

Estos dos voliimenes que nos ofrece la Coleccién de Libros 
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Cubanos—Contra la Anexién, por José Antonio Saco, con biografia 
del autor y glosas, del Dr. Ortiz (Habana, 1928)—constituyen una 
valiosisima adicién a los tomos ya publicados por esta biblioteca. 
Tanto por el contexto original cuanto por la luminosa biografia y 
las glosas del editor, Contra la Anexién viene a arrojar mucha luz 
sobre un periodo interesantisimo y poco conocido de la historia de 
Cuba. Saco fué, acaso, el estadista mas destacado que produjo Cuba 
en la pasada centuria, y tal fué su ascendiente sobre la conciencia 
politica de su pais, que gracias a sus esfuerzos fracasaron todos los 
planes anexionistas que por muchos afios propicié este partido. Tras 
enérgicos y renovados esfuerzos por obtener del gobierno espajfiol 
reformas politicas para Cuba, esfuerzos que fueron siempre epi- 
logados por otras tantas amarguisimas decepciones, convencidos 
muchos patriotas cubanos de que nada podia esperarse de Espafia 
y de que la libertad por la fuerza de las armas era un suefio 
irrealizable, debido a la escasa poblacién de la isla por aquellas 
calendas, diéronse a conspirar en pro de la franca anexidon de la gran 
antilla al pais nortefio, el cual sintetizaba para ellos el modelo de las 
republicas ordenadas y prosperas, regida por la mas amplia libertad. 

Con toda la entereza y perseverancia de su gran caracter, com- 
batid Saco durante mas de treinta afios los ideales anexionistas. 
Durante toda su larga vida rompio lanzas el eminente patricio en pro 
de Cuba espafiola, abogando siempre por las reformas que creia 
necesarias para su pais, pero sin romper nunca los lazos de con- 
saguinidad étnica y politica que a Espafia lo unian. En estos dos 
volimenes que ahora publica la biblioteca de autores cubanos, ha 
recogido el Dr. Ortiz la mayor parte de lo que Saco escribid com- 
batiendo el anexionismo. Aunque no encierren, ni con mucho, lo 
mas granado de la labor del sabio estadista, estos dos tomos contienen 
suficientes muestras de su extraordinaria videncia politica y de su 
integridad moral. 

Frente a la miopia e incapacidad politica del gobierno espajiol 
y los estadistas hispanos del siglo anterior, la figura de Saco se 
destaca con proporciones gigantescas y adquiere toda la trascendencia 
de un vidente, de un verdadero iluminado. Nadie en Espafia ni en 
Cuba, supo ver con ojos tan alertas y penetrantes, durante el segundo 
tercio del siglo XIX, los motivos esenciales que regian y orientaban 
la politica norteamericana como Saco. Hay en su obra atisbos 
geniales y muchos de sus postulados han resultado verdaderas pro- 
fesias. 
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En la misma biblioteca y amorosamente traducido por el escritor 
cubano, Adrian del Valle, aparece un libro interesantisimo—el mas 
ameno y pleno de simpatia, como dice su traductor, de cuantos se 
han escrito sobre la hermosa isla. Su autor, el notable artista y 
escritor norteamericano, Samuel Hazard, visité a Cuba en dos 
ocasiones hacia mediados del siglo pasado y nos dejé sus impresiones 
en este delicioso volumen. Cuba a Pluma y Lapiz (Habana, 1928) nos 
ofrece un doble encanto: el de la descripcion sencilla y humoristica, 
a ratos, de la vida y costumbres cubanas del periodo preheroico (es 
decir, del 60 al 68), y el de las multiples ilustraciones que la realzan 
y complementan, obra del lapiz expertisimo del autor. Ningtin docu- 
mento mejor, a pesar de algunas exageraciones e inexactitudes, para 
conocer la vida cubana del periodo mencionado, que Cuba a Pluma y 
Lépiz. 

Los Poetas Cubanos y el Ideal de Independencia (Habana, 1929) 
es el titulo de una nueva conferencia del Dr. José Manuel Carbonell, 
poeta él mismo y buen conocedor de las letras patrias. En esta 
ultima disertacion del elocuente Presidente de la Academia Nacional 
de Artes y Letras, hay mas erudicion facil que aporte original. El 
profano en letras cubanas, sin embargo, podra leerla con provecho. 
En ella se demuestra con profusién de citas, como el ideal de la 
independencia nacional inspiré a casi la totalidad de los poetas 
nativos. 

Gertrudis Gomez de Avellaneda—‘Biografia, bibliografia e icono- 
grafia, incluyendo muchas cartas inéditas o publicadas, escritas por 
la gran poetisa o dirigidas a ella, y sus memorias” (Madrid, 1929) 
por Domingo Figarola~Caneda, Fundador y Director de la Biblioteca 
Nacional de Cuba. Figarola-Caneda, José A. Rodriguez Garcia, 
Francisco de Paula Coronado y Carlos M. Trelles, constituyen el 
grupo de fildlogos mas notables que encontramos en Cuba en este 
siglo. El primero y los dos postreros se han especializado en la 
bibliografia cubana, en tanto que Rodriguez Garcia extiende por 
igual su interés y actividades al vastisimo campo de las letras hispanas 
en general. 

Este libro postumo de Figarola~-Caneda que ahora saca a luz la 
que fué su dignisima esposa y colaboradora, la sefiora dofia Emilia 
Boxhorn, es una excelente contribucion a la ya extensa bibliografia de 
la noble poetisa cubana. De las cinco partes en que la obra se divide, 
la mas extensa, a la vez que la mas interesante, es la seccién 
epistolar. Aunque muchas de estas cartas eran ya conocidas por 
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haberse publicado en periddicos de distintas épocas y localidades, 
unas, y otras en la edicidn que de sus obras completas hiciera la 
ilustre autora de Baltasar en 1870, no por eso hemos de agradecer 
menos su reproduccion en este volumen, ya que dicha ediciOn, asi 
como los periddicos mencionados, resultan hoy poco menos que 
inaccesibles para el gran publico. 

En este amenisimo epistolario encontramos unas setenta cartas 
de Quintana, Zorrilla, Gallego, Lista, Martinez de la Rosa, Hartzen- 
busch, Breton de los Herreros, Mesonero Romanos, El Duque de 
Rivas, y los principales miembros de la Familia Real espafiola, con 
quienes la hermosa cubana vivia en gran predicamento y estrechas 
relaciones. Estas epistolas, asi como las de la poetisa a las dichas 
personalidades, nos revelan el alto prestigio literario y social de que 
gozaba en la Villa y Corte, asi como la acendrada amistad que a 
todos ellos la unia. En cuanto a las secciones biografica y biblio- 
grafica, habian sido superadas antes de ahora. La primera, sobre 
todo, no afiade absolutamente nada a lo que ya sabiamos de la autora 
de Alfonso Munio. Mucho mas completo es, por ejemplo, el estudio 
del Dr. Rodriguez Garcia—De la Avellaneda (Habana, 1914). La 
bibliografia es muy incompleta y no incluye los trabajos capitales 
que sobre la excelsa cantora se han escrito. En cuanto a la icono- 
grafia representa la mejor coleccién de retratos de la poetisa que 
hasta ahora se conocia, incluyendo algunos muy raros y otros inéditos 
© poco menos. Por lo demas, el libro esta artisticamente impreso y 
constituye una verdadera obra de arte para cualquier bibliofilo. 

A los que desde hace tiempo seguimos con amoroso interés la 
labor intelectual de Jorge Mafiach, nos sorprendié la inesperada 
aparicion de este drama—Tiempo Muerto (Habana, 1928). Ha 
sido una arriesgada prueba de la que Majfiach ha sabido salir airoso. 
Hay en este primer ensayo dramatico del joven prosista cubano 
aguda observacion de caracteres, lineamientos psicolégicos bien defi- 
nidos y ambiente social tan admirablemente sorprendido como habil- 
mente perfilado. En esta nueva modalidad de su talento se acusan 
la fina ironia y la satira benaventinas,—dos aptitudes que hasta ahora 
no se habian destacado tan logradas en ninguna de sus producciones 
anteriores. Es un nuevo filon que nos descubre su robusta per- 
sonalidad. La lectura de la obra trae, a ratos, a la memoria del 
lector, el recuerdo de El Gran Galeoto, pero un Gran Galeoto mas 
légico, mas humano, y, naturalmente, menos grandilocuente y teatral 
que el del sefior Echegaray. Es obra de ambiente criollo y constituye 
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por la ideologia que la informa, una decidida afirmacién de cubanidad. 
En cierto modo es una obra feminista y de espiritu avanzado—en el 
sentido en que Ibsen es feminista y avanzado, en Casa de Muiecas, 
por ejemplo. 

¢ Hay en Majiach un gran dramaturgo en gestacion? La respuesta 
es prematura todavia; mas de sus magnificas facultades todo puede 
esperarse. Por lo demas, esta primicia que ahora nos descubre una 
nueva faceta de su talento, es una bien lograda promesa. Confiemos 
en que no sera la tnica y que pronto podremos despejar la incdgnita. 

Ricardo Pérez Alfonseca, mejor conocido en Hispano-América 
como poeta que como prosista, es, cual Tulio M. Cestero, Maximo 
Gomez, los hermanos Henriquez y Carbajal y otros muchos hombres 
prominentes de Santo Domingo, casi tan cubano como dominicano. 
Representante diplomatico de su pais en la capital cubana desde hace 
varios afios, es considerado alli casi como del patio. 

Este libro de prosa burilada y finamente poética que tenemos a 
la vista—El Ultimo Evangelio (Habana, 1927)—es digno sucesor de 
los varios volumenes de versos que lo precedieron. Es un libro de 
mosaicos imaginativos en que el sefior Pérez Alfonseca acufia con 
sobriedad estilistica admirable, pequefias tragedias grotescas, satura- 
das de pesimismo y henchidas de escéptico realismo. Hay en este 
volumen medallas ricas en metaforas delicadamente poéticas y en 
pensamiento concentrado y sugerente; otras dejan una impresién 
de tragedias sintéticas, narradas con una parquedad encantadora. 
Asi las tituladas Piedad, Verdad, Amor, etc. El autor se nos revela 
sucesivamente escéptico, pesimista y hasta cinico, frente a la eterna 
farsa de la vida. 

El nombre de Max Henriquez Urefia, como el de su hermano 
Pedro, es bien conocido en los Estados Unidos y en todos los paises 
hispanoparlantes. Aunque nacido en Santo Domingo, ha vivido en 
Cuba la mayor parte de su vida y se ha incorporado integramente a la 
cultura y al espiritu cubanos, acreciendo la primera con sus produc- 
ciones y propulsando el segundo con el ejemplo de su perseverante 
esfuerzo civico y con su ejecutoria docente. Entre el grupo de 
jovenes que surgen hacia 1915 en el ambiente intelectual cubano, 
como una alentadora rectificacién al alud de mediocridad mental que 
caracteriza los primeros lustros de vida republicana, se destaca Max 
Henriquez como uno de los espiritus mas alertas y acuciosos. 

Estas Tablas Cronolégicas de la Literatura Cubana (Santiago de 
Cuba, 1929) que ahora nos llegan, representan un aporte inapreciable 
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a los estudios literarios en Cuba. En su aparente modestia se esconde 
una paciente labor de investigacion y de estudio. Ellas denuncian 
una preocupacién de muchos afios por los problemas cubanos, y una 
dedicaci6n perseverante al estudio de la historia literaria y politica 
de Cuba. Todo el que de hoy en adelante se interese por cualquier 
aspecto, ya sea literario, cientifico o historico de la vida cubana, podra 
apreciar su gran utilidad. En ellas quedan registrados con minuciosa 
precisién todos los hechos histéricos, politicos, literarios y cientificos 
que han integrado hasta ahora la vida cubana, incluyendo la aparicion 
de las publicaciones mas prominentes de todos los ramos de la 
cultura patria. 


MANUEL PEDRO GONZALEZ 


Un versity or CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES 














THE HISPANIC CONTRIBUTION TO MODERN ART 


Before considering the Hispanic contribution to modern art, it 
might be well first to agree upon what we mean by modern art, de- 
termine what the modern painter is striving for, and then trace the 
Hispanic contribution to this spirit as it recurs throughout the history 
of art. 

The modern artist realizes that a great many emotions are difficult 
to express in any medium irrespective of whether it be music, poetry, 
prose, or one of the plastic arts such as drawing, sculpture, or paint- 
ing. At the same time he is aware that each of these media is par- 
ticularly adapted, because of its composition, its limitations, and its 
potentialities, to the expression of certain of these emotions. The 
modern artist, then, if he is a painter, strives to limit his efforts to 
the expression of those emotions which can best be conveyed by 
means of paint on canvas. He has discovered that certain lines and 
colors combined in a peculiar way, certain forms and relation of 
forms, stir our emotions in a manner impossible to achieve by any 
other means of expression. 

The poet Campoamor, a contemporary of Cézanne, was aware of 
this when, in speaking of his theory of poetry, he said, “It should be 
a rhymed presentation of a thought by means of imagery expressed 
in language that could not be uttered in prose, either more naturally 
or with fewer words.” 

The modern artist has also learned that to achieve his end he must 
see through the object and must study it until he senses what is essen- 
tial and significant in it. Charlie Chaplin recently in discussing what 
the public wants said, “I do not believe that the public knows what it 
wants. There was no idea in the mind of the public that it wanted 
to see the character I have played in so many films until that char- 
acter was revealed. Reveal to your chosen audience those aspects of 
their lives which they are unable to reveal clearly to themselves and 
which may not even have risen to their own consciousness, and you 
will accomplish your aims.” Just so the modern artist conceives it to 
be his mission to reveal those aspects of his model which the public 
has been unable to reveal clearly to itself and which may not rise 
even to its consciousness. 

In the field of science Professor Einstein admirably defines the 
problem of the modern artist when in a recent discussion he referred 
to “that positive motive which impels all men to seek a simplified, 
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synoptic view of the world, conformable to their own nature, thus 
overcoming the world by replacing it with this simplified picture.” 

The Spanish experimental novelist, Pio Baroja, in discussing a 
problem of aesthetics, refers to himself as a Primitive, saying, “The 
Primitives are those who create the robust, unveiled figure of truth. 
Then refinement begins to apply the veils. At first only the trans- 
parent veils of fantasy, but at last the draperies become so thick and 
opaque that the whole becomes but a fashion model and the reality 
that lies hidden within becomes of the least importance.” In this 
sense the modern artist is a Primitive in his endeavor to get back again 
to the essential truth that lies under and back of his model. He feels 
that for the past two or three centuries artists have been too much 
concerned with the veils and that these at times have become so thick 
and opaque that the interest has been centered on the ruffles and folds, 
and the reality hidden within entirely forgotten. 

Inevitably the modern painter has had to experiment and some of 
these experiments have intrigued him into feeling that they were ends 
in themselves, rather than being for him what the scales and the 
chords are to the musician. More unfortunately still some of these 
experiments startled and attracted the attention of the public so that 
there arose at once the two inevitable classes of charlatans who al- 
ways flock to and feed upon any unusual occurrence, no matter in 
what field it occur, namely, those who wish to have acclaim from the 
public and those who wish to reap fortune therefrom. The result is 
that now it is difficult indeed for the uninitiated, and sometimes even 
for the expert, to distinguish between those who are earnestly grap- 
pling with the problems that face the modern artist and those who 
are merely seeking wealth or fame. 

Mr. Wilenski aptly divides the art of today into three classes— 
romantic, illustrative, and architectural. The romantic artist by means 
of his pictures seeks to arouse some emotion in us by suggesting some 
past experience. His canvas may simply picture a lovely hillside, a 
beautiful hand, a pretty girl, a bouquet of flowers, or the perfectly 
formed breast of a woman, but whatever it is, his picture is not an 
end in itself but rather the connecting link between ourselves and 
some past experience. The illustrative artist, likewise, endeavors to 
recall for us something of the past or to make more concrete for us 
the word picture of another. Both of these types of art have a real 
place of their own and serve an end in our present society, but they 
are not what the modern artist is striving for. They merely serve as 
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a means to some other end, while the canvas of the modern painter 
is an end in itself. 

The term “architectural art” is well chosen because of the simi- 
larity of the method of approach of the modern artist and of the 
architect. The architect is given the problem of arranging certain 
definite rooms and spaces, made up of certain kinds of materials into 
a whole which will be in keeping with the purpose of the building. 
These he manipulates, subject to the given conditions, into something 
that more or less successfully expresses his idea and into something 
which does or does not satisfy his public. The modern artist sees 
something in nature, and it stirs within him an emotion, but when he 
looks a second tiine he sees that the model is not perfect. It is clut- 
tered up with details not in keeping with the emotion awakened 
within him. He, therefore, takes what nature has to offer and begins 
to manipulate it until he finally gets it into such a form that it does 
express precisely and purely the emotion aroused at first by the 
original. 

This is something as old as art itself, but it has been forgotten 
from time to time, notably during the past two or three centuries. 
The modern artist distorts freely but he does so just as a scientist 
uses his microscope or his telescope or his dissecting instruments, and 
for the same purpose—practice and instruction. 

Being a student he has ransacked the art of all peoples and all 
epochs. In doing so, he came upon the paintings and drawings in the 
caves of Altamira, Spain—some of the earliest of prehistoric draw- 
ings and paintings and some which have contributed as much or more 
than any other prehistoric art to the modern movement. This is the 
first Hispanic contribution. Passing through the Egyptian, Grecian, 
and Roman he comes to the Early Christian where he again finds 
Spain’s influence, and when he arrives at the period of the early 
Renaissance, the Primitive Spanish School is on a par with any other. 

From the Italian Giotto, who crowns the early Renaissance art, to 
Cézanne, the modern artist in his research finds but little of special 
interest. Chenney in his Primer of Modern Art devotes only thirteen 
pages to outlining briefly what happened in art previous to Cézanne, 
but of these thirteen pages he gives one whole page to El Greco, say- 
ing in part, “Modernism’s one great god out of the period from 
Giotto to Cézanne is the Spaniard El Greco. How far this disciple- 
ship marks the reversal from the accepted academic opinion may be 
judged from one instance. Our most circulated history of art, the 
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Apollo of Reimach, illustrates no less than nineteen works of Raphael, 
whereas El Greco not only goes unillustrated, but is not even men- 
tioned in the book. Every school dictionary lists such illustrators as 
Correggio and Murillo, but El Greco is among those absent, and yet 
in the annals of world paintings, as compiled by the artists of today, 
El Greco’s name leads all the rest. The reason lies in his emphasis on 
form, his seeking for an aesthetic, expressive quality even at the ex- 
pense of naturalness.” 

El Greco, however, was so far ahead of his time that his efforts 
failed to find a response among his contemporaries so that he had to 
wait until the Frenchman, Cézanne, in the nineteenth century again 
sensed the shallowness of the art of his day and, bent entirely upon 
the search for the essential, was able, but only in his old age, to arouse 
the interest of his contemporaries in his search. It was then that the 
work of El Greco came into its own. 

In European painting, up to recent years, Velazquez has had a 
marked influence, but he sought primarily to reproduce what he saw, 
consequently he has little of interest for the modern artists. 

Goya, on the other hand, while his canvasses may not be held as 
great examples by the moderns, is recognized by them as one of the 
forerunners of the new freedom in painting. When France was re- 
covering from the Revolution his example inflamed the courage of 
Géricault and Delacroix in their fight against the sham classicism 
that was growing up around them, and his use of contemporary 
themes exerted a powerful influence on such men as Daumier, Cour- 
bet, and Manet. The younger moderns of our own day admire mostly 
his genius as expressed in his powerful etchings on the horror of 
war. It is by no means certain, though, that Goya condemned war 
as an institution. He had no sympathy for causes or movements but 
instead an insatiable curiosity in life and the energy to indulge it. 

“The artist,” he said, “like the poet, selects from the universe the 
material he can best use for his own ends. He unites and concentrates 
in one fantastic figure circumstances and characters which nature has 
distributed among a number of individuals. Thanks to this wise and 
ingenious combination, the artist deserves the title of inventor and 
ceases to be a mere subordinate copyist.” In this Goya is truly a 
modern. 

From among all the living Spanish painters the modern artists 
pick Picasso, who was born in Malaga, to head the list. With the 
ground work of his system of aesthetics already established upon a 
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foundation of Spanish individualism, he made his way, when scarcely 
twenty, to Paris, to Montmartre, and since that time his life has been 
one artistic experiment after another, always in search of the truly 
essential in art. He has passed through many periods which the art 
historians like to designate as his blue period, his negroid period, his 
cubistic period, etcetera, and in all of these periods he has aroused 
the interest of the public, has drawn to him a group of followers, and 
has been closely watched, criticized, condemned, and commended by 
his fellow-artists. 

Of the many phases, cubism, futurism, dadaism, etc., that modern 
art has passed through since the days of Cézanne, cubism has doubt- 
less been the most fruitful and the most helpful in aiding the artist 
to arrive at a true analysis of his model, and this movement owes its 
origin primarily to Picasso. 

I quote from Chenney again, “Cubism is generally attributed to 
the Spaniard Pablo Picasso, who has been a leader in the French 
capital for years. In cubism he instigated a world movement. Build- 
ing from something out of Cézanne, doubtless also with equipment 
out of his own negro sculpture period to aid, he erected a structure 
which became the storm center of the modernistic movement for 
many years.” 

Cubism disconcerted a public which was not accustomed to meet- 
ing with abstractions in painting though at the same time it had been 
warmly welcoming the wildest of abstractions in its Persian rugs, and 
had become so sophisticated in musical taste as to openly object to 
music containing the jingle of cow bells or the tooting of a railroad 
whistle. 

In Spanish America the modern artist finds one of the unique and 
most extraordinary movements in the art world of today, the open- 
air schools of Mexico. These were started in four of the leading 
cities of the Republic eight or ten years ago. They were opened free 
to all who wished to attend, irrespective of age or sex. Materials 
were supplied free, and the teacher was instructed to teach the stu- 
dent how to handle his tools and to help him to learn to see—nothing 
more. Only after a student had found himself and had begun to de- 
velop his own artistic individuality was he shown copies of the art 
of other lands and that for the purpose of study and comparison only, 
not to be copied and imitated. It was a conscious effort on the part 
of those responsible for the art education of the Mexicans to develop 
what was essentially Mexican. To the present they have succeeded 
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far beyond the hopes of the initiators. This was done quietly and the 
world at large knows little about it. 

Another great contribution also comes from Mexico, the work of 
the mural painters there. Rivera, Orozco, and Charlot are the leaders 
in this field. They have revived the Renaissance method of fresco 
painting, painting directly on the wet plaster, a difficult and very 
exacting task because execution must be rapid and the picture com- 
pleted before the plaster dries. Correction is extremely difficult, if 
not impossible. 

Since one of the distinctive characteristics of the modern artist 
is individuality and independence of thought and action, it is not at 
all surprising to find a people like the Spaniards so well represented 
in this field. 


FRANK CALLCOTT 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 














WHY TEACH SPANISH IN THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS?’ 


When our chairman wrote me some time ago asking me to pre- 
pare a paper on the teaching of Spanish, I felt that, in view of the 
attitude of some of our New England educators in regard to the 
teaching of that language, it was my duty to accept the invitation. 

If you will pardon me for going into personal history, I think my 
position concerning Spanish should be made clear. For the past 
fourteen years at Kent twenty of my teaching hours each week have 
been devoted to French and five to Spanish. For several years I have 
had the good fortune to be, like some of my good friends here today, 
a reader in French for the College Entrance Examination Board. The 
tutoring that I have done for several summers has been almost wholly 
in French, so it should be clear that I am not speaking as one whose 
bread and butter are immediately involved in the teaching of Spanish. 
In fact, if my headmaster should decide to follow the lead of the 
Hartford authorities and refuse to permit our boys to choose Spanish 
as an elective it would simply result in five fewer hours of work 
for me. I am frank to confess that such a reduction in my schedule 
would not be exactly a calamity. 1 am moved chiefly by a spirit of 
fair play and a desire that Spanish be given its place in the sun and 
that our experiments with prohibition not be extended to include the 
autocratic dictation by principals or school boards as to what lan- 
guages our pupils shall or shall not study. 

I feel so strongly convinced that it is a wholly vicious attitude and 
an unwarranted assumption of authority on the part of some of our 
so-called educators that I should almost be willing, if I were a lawyer 
pleading the cause of Spanish, to let the issue be decided entirely on 
the right of our pupils and their parents to have some voice in their 
selection of electives. 

There are so many reasons why, in my opinion, based on twenty- 
seven years’ experience in studying and teaching Spanish, the lan- 
guage should be taught in our secondary schools that I find it difficult 
to select the best approach. 

To begin with, it seems useless to waste any time giving a group 
of modern-language teachers any of the stock arguments for teaching 


1 Paper read by C. P. Harrington, Jr., Kent School, Kent, Connecticut, at 
the meeting of the New England Chapter, American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish, April 23, 1932, in New Haven, Connecticut. 
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a modern language. Either we are convinced of the educational value 
of language study or we are accepting money under false pretenses. 
It seems impossible to me that we can seriously praise the worth of 
French, German, or Italian in one breath and damn the teaching of 
Spanish in the next. The study of Spanish affords the same training 
in observation, comparison, analysis, logical thought, and elementary 
principles of etymology as does any other foreign language at present 
taught in secondary schools. 

Aside from a spirit of fair play and tolerance, which it seems to 
me any educated group should possess, I believe that, as teachers of 
related subjects, we cannot have effectual progress unless we co- 
operate. My personal attitude, as head of a department of modern 
languages, has been and will continue to be that it is my duty to 
encourage the teaching of all modern foreign languages that we are 
equipped to offer and to fight for our rights and be prepared to repel 
the attacks which are constantly being made on our subjects. We 
might well take note of the work done by the teachers of the classics, 
who, despite bitter attacks lasting for years, are now able to point to 
the fact that more secondary school pupils are studying Latin today 
than all the modern languages combined. If my stand for the neces- 
sity of loyal co-operation is wrong, then it seems to me that instead 
of continuing to have associations of this type we should break up 
into small groups and be known as teachers of German or French 
or Spanish only. Every linguist has one language that he likes better 
than any other but this fact should not, in my opinion, preclude the 
possibility of our working together for the common good of all 
modern languages. 

Possibly I have already moralized too much and I shall turn to 
what I consider the first reason why our schools should offer Spanish, 
i.e., for its cultural value. Speaking, as I realize I am, to an audience 
of teachers of languages, it hardly seems necessary to go into details 
concerning the importance of Spanish literature, art, architecture, 
music, and the like from the Golden Age to the present day. Among 
prominent Americans who have been actively interested in Spain and 
its culture were Washington Irving, Prescott, Longfellow, John Hay, 
and William Dean Howells. 

To those who consider that all progress in Spain died centuries 
ago it might be well to recall that Jacinto Benavente, many of whose 
plays were given in English in New York recently, received the Nobel 
Prize for literature in 1922; that Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo was 
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recognized as the greatest humanist in the world in the nineteenth 
century; that one of the world’s greatest romance philologians is 
Ramén Menéndez Pidal, formerly President of the Royal Spanish 
Academy ; that Zuloaga and Sorolla have been ranked among the 
world’s greatest painters; that in music such artists as Constantino, 
Bori, and De Gogorza have achieved fame and fortune in this coun- 
try, and later came the celebrated Raquel Meller; and that the 
achievement of the Spanish aviators who successfully completed a 
flight from Spain to South America excited the admiration of the 
world. 

To those who look to Germany for guidance in all matters of a 
scholarly nature I suggest that Hegel and Schlegel be their guides as 
to the importance of Spanish. I should like to close this phase of the 
question by quoting two men, who, although they won their reputa- 
tions in widely different fields, are well known to cultured people 
everywhere. First listen to the words of the eminent French scholar 
Morel-Fatio, who said: “The nation that barred the way to the Arab ; 
that saved Christianity at Lepanto; that discovered a new world and 
carried to it our civilization ; that created in art a painting of the most 
powerful realism, in theology a mysticism that lifted souls to won- 
derful heights, in letters a social novel, the Quijote, whose philosophic 
scope equals, if it does not surpass, the charm of its invention and its 
style ; the nation that knew how to give to the sentiment of honor its 
most refined and proud interpretation, deserves, beyond doubt, to be 
held in unfailing esteem and to be studied seriously, without foolish 
enthusiasm and without unjust prejudice.” 

For the benefit of those who prefer to hear the opinion of an 
eminent American rather than the views of French or German 
scholars, I am proud to quote that great architect, Ralph Adams 
Cram, of Boston, whose son studied Spanish with me at Kent a few 
years ago. Mr. Cram’s views are especially interesting as they repre- 
sent those of a convert to the cause. He writes: “After thirty-five 
years of intermittent travel in all parts of Europe, during which 
anything beyond the Pyrenees was regarded with serene indifference, 
I at last encountered Spain, and since that eventful six months of 
revelation, nothing else seems to matter much, not even the little 
villages of England, the tall cathedrals of France, or the hill towns 
of Italy. The only call is ‘Back to Spain.’ Why? Not wholly for its 
architecture and its other arts, though these are sufficiently com- 
pelling. Chiefly it may be because here is a sort of sacred preserve, 
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ringed with seas and ramparted with high mountains, and so per- 
mitted to retain some of the real value of life, lost long since by the 
highly civilized and progressive communities of this unhappy planet. 
Never was a country so lied about or so misjudged by contemporary 
intelligence. Spain is the only country I know where there is a true 
and vital democracy in the best sense. Spain is not backward and 
degenerate just because it is not given over to industrialism, covetous 
commerce, and predatory finance, but truly in the vanguard of real 
civilization because it estimates these things at their true worth, and 
has preserved something of the old sense of comparative values. 
Altogether, Spain is the land of surprises, not alone along architec- 
tural lines, but in respect to its people, its culture, and the promise of 
its future influence.” Thanks to people like Morel-Fatio and Ralph 
Adams Cram, the Spanish race will soon have taken its rightful 
place as one of the great cultural peoples of mankind. 

At the risk of understating the cultural value of Spanish for fear 
of overemphasizing it, let us turn now to its importance as a means 
of promoting friendly relations with our Spanish-American neigh- 
bors. Even those who obstinately refuse to accept the claims of 
Spanish for humanistic reasons must indeed be hopelessly dense if 
they fail to give heed to the views of the men to be quoted now. 

The first Pan American Congress of Journalists held in Wash- 
ington in 1926 came at an especially suitable time for those of us 
who are lovers of Spanish, as it enables us to quote no less a dis- 
tinguished American than that son of our own New England—ex- 
President Coolidge. The party of which he was the leader has been 
frequently condemned because of the isolationism of many of its 
statesmen, so that it seems to me all the more effective that the re- 
marks I wish to quote were made by the leader of the Republican 
party. In his address on April 8, in Washington, Mr. Coolidge said, 
among other things, to the Spanish-American journalists: “You are 
here in your individual capacities as the free agents of a free press of 
free countries, in voluntary conference to discuss ways and means of 
bringing the people of the Western World to a better understanding 
and a more sympathetic accord. Truth dissipates misunderstanding 
and misconception. Since the earliest establishment of republics in 
Latin America, there has been a common bond between the people 
of those countries and our people. The strength of this bond has 
grown with the years. But, up to very recent times, there has been 
an unfortunate lack of information on the part of the general public 
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of the United States of the aims, achievements, and progress of those 
regions. Such conditions can be remedied only by the dissemination 
of knowledge. Various Pan American organizations have done a 
most valuable work in this direction. Your visit to our country will 
give our citizens an opportunity to recall that the early inhabitants 
of colonial South America established centers of culture earlier than 
similar agencies were established in English colonial possessions in 
North America.” Historians refer to the nineteenth century as dis- 
tinguished by the development of the United States. Elihu Root, 
after his official visit in 1906, said: “I believe that no student can 
help seeing that the twentieth century will be the century of phe- 
nomenal development in South America.” Theodore Roosevelt made 
a similar statement at the time of his trip to Brazil in 1914. All that 
has happened since has tended to prove the correctness of these 
prophecies. I can mention only a few of the many men of literary 
distinction whose works in time may become as well known to us as 
those of French, German, Italian, and English authors, as we extend 
the study of Latin-American tongues in our schools. (I need hardly 
add that Spanish is the tongue of all the countries to the south of us 
with the exception of Brazil and Haiti.) After mentioning the de- 
velopment in literature, art, and science in Latin America and the 
tremendous development of the territory, Mr. Coolidge closed his 
address by saying, “Such meetings should result in a better compre- 
hension that, after all, we of the Western Hemisphere are one people 
striving for a common purpose, animated by common ideals, and 
bound together in a common destiny. Unto us has been bequeathed 
the precious heritage and the high obligation of developing and con- 
secrating a new world to the great cause of humanity.” 

Some might say they agree to all this, but ask where does the 
teaching of Spanish come into it. Surely they must know that 
teachers of Spanish devote some of their time to giving their pupils 
an idea of the life, the culture, the history, and the development of 
Spanish America. The ex-President covered the ground so thor- 
oughly that I intend to quote only briefly from an address of the 
Hon. Frank B. Kellogg, Secretary of State, at the University of 
Pennsylvania, February 22, 1926. “I think much could be accom- 
plished by the exchange of students with South American institutions 
of learning. Not only may our students be profitably sent there to 
study their language, which is of surpassing importance, but to study 
their governments, their social and economic conditions. I am aware 
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that there has been a great increase in knowledge of and in ac- 
quaintance with the people of those countries, but there is still a wide 
field for improvement. Travel, acquaintance, and commercial inter- 
course broaden the vision and tend to allay suspicion and jealousy.” 
I should also like to refer you to an article, entitled “The Teaching of 
Things Spanish,” which appeared in School and Society on June 6, 
1925, by Professor Wm. R. Shepherd, professor of history at Colum- 
bia. In this article Professor Shepherd says that the reasons adduced 
to discourage instruction in Spanish are divisible into four classes. 
The first proceeds from an especial interest in a modern language 
other than Spanish, in a fixed belief in the generally superior, and 
hence exclusive, worth for cultural and scientific purposes, of, let us 
say, French or German. The second reason is the product of aversion 
to foreign tongues in general. The third springs from a traditional 
dislike for things Spanish, or at best, from utter indifference to them. 
The fourth reason advanced is that, mentally, Spanish America is not 
yet alive, or at all events too infantile in its literary prattle to merit 
the attention of our educational authorities.” In proceeding to answer 
these objections to the teaching of Spanish, Professor Shepherd gives 
an interesting account of the historical and cultural accomplishments 
of Spain in America, and strongly advocates the teaching of Spanish 
in our schools. Bear in mind that he is a professor of history and not 
of Spanish. In closing the case from a Pan American point of view, 
let me read a letter from a gentleman who distinguished himself by 
giving an address of welcome in Spanish to the Pan American dele- 
gates welcomed by Mr. Coolidge. I refer to the former professor of 
history at Yale who was elected Governor of this state and is now 
United States Senator from Connecticut—The Hon. Hiram Bing- 
ham. He writes from Washington, D.C. (March 22, 1926) : 


“My DEAR Mr. HARRINGTON: 


“T am delighted to hear that you are considering the reasons for and 
against the teaching of Spanish in secondary schools. I am sure you will 
come to the conclusion that Spanish ought to be taught. 

“When we consider that Spanish is the principal language in a great 
majority of American republics and when we consider further the great 
advantage so far as international peace is concerned of having a sym- 
pathetic understanding on our part of the problems of our neighbors to 
the south, I am sure you will agree with me that there is no question 
that our boys ought to learn Spanish at as early an age as possible. 

“Cordially yours, 
“HirAM BINGHAM” 
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So much for the teaching of Spanish as a means to the promotion 
of friendly relations with the rapidly developing countries of South 
America. 

Before considering additional reasons in support of the language, 
it seems to me that we should consider separately the private schools 
and the high schools. This for the simple reason that, at least in our 
New England private schools, practically every pupil is preparing for 
college while the large majority of high-school boys and girls do not 
go to college. 

As a subject to be offered for admission to college, Spanish has 
been accepted for years by the College Entrance Examination Board 
and by all the leading colleges of the country. The annual report of 
the Secretary of the College Entrance Examination Board for 1925 
shows that in June, 1925, 1,044 candidates offered Spanish as com- 
pared to 1,059 offering German and 10,586 offering French. Figures 
are often misleading but it is interesting to note that in 1925, 71.5 per 
cent of all candidates passed the two-year French examination, 70.2 
per cent passed the two-year German, 72.2 per cent the two-year 
Italian, and only 59.2 per cent the two-year Spanish examination. 
Some of our critics may blame the greater number of failures in 
Spanish to poor teaching, but if this is true, what do they say to the 
teaching of English in which only 61.3 per cent passed or of ancient 
history with 54.6 per cent, European history with 47.3 per cent, and 
English history with 50.2 per cent passing? My reaction on con- 
sidering these statistics is that those who look on Spanish as a ridicu- 
lously easy subject are greatly mistaken, and I know many teachers 
of languages who agree with me that, particularly from the point of 
view of translation, Spanish offers decided difficulty. 

There is a tendency to refer to private schools as a whole as 
snobbish institutions whose headmasters look down from the heights 
of the intelligentsia upon the bourgeoisie and the low-brows as repre- 
sented by the public schools. 

As a graduate of a high school and as one who has had experience 
teaching in public school, college, and private school, I have come to 
the conclusion that we who teach in the private schools enjoy more 
freedom and find a more liberal and tolerant attitude on the part of 
our headmasters than do those who are in high-school work. The 
fact that, despite the attacks on Spanish, the language is still taught 
in such well-known Eastern private schools as Exeter, Worcester 
Academy, Choate, Pawling, Milford, Lawrenceville, and Kent, to 
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mention only a few, is proof that we have as directors men who are 
broadminded enough to give a fair chance to a subject worthy of 
consideration. No schools that I know of rank higher than those just 
mentioned, and it is a healthy sign that Spanish is considered fit for 
a place in their curricula. 

When we consider the high school, we naturally think of the im- 
portance of Spanish from a commercial point of view. I have pur- 
posely put this side of the question last as it is my honest opinion 
that too much emphasis has been placed on the utilitarian side and too 
little on the humanitarian. At a gathering of Massachusetts high- 
school principals at Amherst, March 9, 1926, I noted that a state 
supervisor of secondary education declared that only one out of every 
seventy high-school pupils taking Spanish actually puts that knowl- 
edge to practical use later in life. His estimate may be accurate, but 
I wonder how many put Latin or geometry or algebra or French to 
practical use later in life. I presume the curricula of the high schools 
would be radically changed if only the vocational side were to be con- 
sidered. 

Admitting, as I do, that the commercial value of Spanish has been 
overstressed, I am prepared to offer proof that it must not be denied 
a hearing on that score. Those of us who traveled or lived in Spanish 
America before 1914 saw how rapidly Germany was taking the lead 
in trade with those countries. One of the chief reasons for this was 
perfectly apparent. The German firms sent as agents and representa- 
tives only men who were trained in Spanish and who spoke the lan- 
guage fluently and had been given a good idea of the psychology of 
the people with whom they were dealing. Most English and Ameri- 
can representatives did business through interpreters and constantly 
got into trouble of various kinds because of their ignorance of the 
language and customs of the people they had to do business with. 

Among American firms which profited by their experience and 
now insist on their men knowing Spanish are the great National City 
Bank of New York, the First National Bank of Boston, the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, Wm. R. Grace & Company of New 
York, the Munson Steamship Line, the United Fruit Company, and 
many others too numerous to mention. 

The high school is sometimes referred to as the poor man’s col- 
lege, and for most high-school pupils the only chance they will ever 
get to study Spanish is at this time and place. 

Among prominent Americans who advocate the commercial im- 
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portance of Spanish are President Hoover; Julius Klein, director of 
Foreign Commerce of the Department of Commerce; Wilbur J. Carr, 
director of the Consular Service, Department of State; John Bassett 
Moore, of the International Peace Tribunal; and many others. 

To take up a situation closer at hand, let us for a moment consider 
the Hartford case. After Spanish had been taught for eleven years 
there, the school board, no doubt at the suggestion of the principal of 
the high school, decided to abolish the teaching of Spanish and com- 
pelled those who wished to study a foreign language to choose be- 
tween French and German. The only reason other than personal 
prejudice I heard of for this action was the discovery by the prin- 
cipal that it was cheaper to teach two languages than three. Can’t you 
imagine the joy with which the members of the school board, moved 
by proverbial Yankee thrift, pounced upon this revelation? My pre- 
diction is that you who teach French and German in Hartford had 
better be prepared lest in another year it will dawn on some local 
genius that it is cheaper to teach one language than two. 

As I understand the Hartford situation, pupils were allowed to 
start Spanish there only in their junior and senior years. Naturally, 
those who started French in their freshman year were urged to go on 
with it if they were making progress at the end of two years, so that 
the number left to elect Spanish was rather limited. Despite this fact, 
some hundred and fifty pupils were taking Spanish in 1926 in Hart- 
ford. Most of these pupils are unable to go to college, and to deprive 
them of a chance to get instruction in the language for any reason 
whatever seems to me unjust. 

My point is that Spanish is a language in which many Hartford 
pupils are interested, despite the obstacles put in their way, and we 
all know that it is hard enough to work up a keen interest in any sub- 
ject in the curriculum these days. When we speak of Hartford, we 
think at once of the Insurance City, thanks to that valuable local 
institution, Station WTIC. One of the leading companies engaged in 
the insurance business is, as you know, the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company. The president of this corporation, employing hundreds of 
people, is a man whose word is worth listening to. The greater our 
personal tax is the more we are contributing to the maintenance of 
our schools. I purposely refrain from stating the salary of the gentle- 
man I refer to but, needless to say, it is commensurate with his re- 
sponsibilities. It seems to me that nobody in Hartford is in a better 
position to state his views than Mr. Morgan B. Brainard, whom I 
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have the honor to know very well. His oldest son started Spanish 
with me at Kent some years ago and continued to study it at Yale, 
his second son also studied Spanish with me at Kent and his youngest 
son will take it when he is older. So, particularly for the benefit of 
the Hartford people, I offer the following letter: 


“AETNA Lire INSURANCE Co. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
March 20, 1926 
“Mr. C. P. Harrington, Jr. 
Kent, Connecticut 


“My DEAR ‘CaP’: 

“You certainly may use my name in any way you think will be helpful 
in connection with the study of Spanish in the high schools. I am a strong 
advocate of allowing high-school pupils to have an opportunity to study 
Spanish, and believe from a practical standpoint it is equally as valuable 
as French, and perhaps more so than German. 

“You understand I am writing from the standpoint of a business man, 
one who believes that the development of our own Spanish-speaking pos- 
sessions and the South American countries is going to provide many 
opportunities for the youth of today. 

“Please let me know whenever I can be of service to you. 

“Sincerely yours, 


“Morcan B. Brarnarp, President, 
Aetna Life Insurance Co.” 


If the prohibition of Spanish in Hartford has the same effect as 
prohibition generally, it will result in an even greater demand for the 
language now that our authorities have said, “You shall not be al- 
lowed to study Spanish.” I am convinced that Spanish is well worth 
fighting for. If there are any at present teaching Spanish who are not 
convinced of its real merit and who will be frightened enough to de- 
sert the ship at the first sign of opposition, I say, let them go, and be 
thankful they’ve gone. Let me conclude by repeating that, although 
I speak as one who is devoting 80 per cent of his time to the teaching 
of French, I urge you who are interested in Spanish to stand by your 
guns and fight to the last ditch to make certain that Spanish is given 
what any language is entitled to—fair play. 


C. P. HarRINGTON, JR. 
Kent SCHOOL 
Kent, CONNECTICUT 











THE PLACE OF SPANISH AMERICA IN THE 
TEACHING OF SPANISH 


The rapid increase in the enrolment of our Spanish classes some 
fifteen years ago aroused the active hostility of educational experts 
throughout the country. They were unable at that time to check 
what they termed “this mad rush into Spanish,” but they refused to 
acknowledge defeat. Their attacks from time to time have forced us 
to keep in readiness a battery of arguments for the defense of our 
position ; and since a new attack can always be expected, it behooves 
us to keep our powder dry. 

The most substantial of our arguments is based upon the value 
that Spanish has in common with the other foreign languages that 
are taught in our schools; it is the language of a race that has played 
an important part in the world’s history, that has already contributed 
abundantly to civilization and will continue to do so in the future. 
The cultural value of Spanish cannot receive too much emphasis— 
not because there is any doubt in the minds of Spanish teachers, but 
because it is so often underestimated by school administrators. 

Another value that Spanish has in common with other foreign 
languages is the utilitarian—its vocational and commercial value. 
That it has this value to a greater extent than the other languages 
could be readily shown. Too much stress, however, has been given in 
the past to this value, to the neglect of others of greater validity; 
utilitarianism alone is not a valid argument for any subject of public 
instruction, the primary object of which is a liberal education. 

Between these utilitarian and cultural values and partaking some- 
what of each, there is a special value that Spanish possesses, a value 
unshared by the other languages. This value rests upon the principle 
of Pan Americanism, and upon Pan Americanism will depend its 
rise or fall. 

The idea that underlies the movement is the friendly co-opera- 
tion of all the American republics for mutual benefit. Here in this 
Western Hemisphere are many millions of people, all of them 
possessing the same right to be called Americans; here are twenty- 
one republics with similar political institutions, all striving toward 
ideals. The two types, although different, are not necessarily opposed ; 
they are, rather, complementary. Neither is complete in itself; each 
can be much improved by borrowing from the other ; a combination 
of the best elements of both would mean much for the future of the 
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American continent. This is the ultimate purpose of Pan American- 
ism, and its importance can hardly be disputed. 

Coming back to our main theme, what has the teaching of Spanish 
to do with Pan Americanism ? 

The answer is not far to seek. There can be no real friendship 
between individuals or between nations without understanding and 
appreciation ; appreciation is not possible without mutual understand- 
ing. English is the language of the United States; Spanish is the 
language of eighteen of the other republics; the greater the number 
of those who gain understanding and appreciation of the “Other 
Americans” through direct personal contact or through books and 
periodicals, the more permanently will Pan Americanism be estab- 
lished. It is not enough that the intellectual leaders of North and 
South America understand and appreciate each other; a favorable 
public opinion, in other words, a Pan American conscience, must be 
developed, and this would seem possible only through the increasing 
knowledge of English in Spanish America and Spanish in the 
United States. 

The knowledge of the language of the other American republics 
will not be an effective agent of Pan American solidarity unless 
it is used for this definite purpose. It will be effective only in so far 
as we give our students information about the life that is being lived 
in the Spanish-American countries and arouse their permanent in- 
terest in the “Other Americans,” so that they may continue to add 
to their information from all available sources. 

How can we attain this objective without neglecting the other 
important aims of our teaching? 

For answer to this question I turn to the published results of the 
Modern Language Study, the source of far more information than 
most of us realize. I know that there are many language teachers 
who skeptically question the value of the assembled data and general 
conclusions contained in the eighteen volumes of the Study; per- 
sonally, I find in them much of value and firmly believe that they 
offer us a solid foundation for the teaching of foreign languages. 

Professor Coleman, chairman of the committee and author of the 
volume in which the general data and conclusions are presented, gives 
special emphasis to two related objectives, ability to read the language 
and increasing knowledge of the country whose language is being 
studied. His strong emphasis upon reading ability has given rise to 
the mistaken idea, particularly among the direct-method enthusiasts, 
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that the ability to speak the language is to be neglected. He does not 
intend to belittle the importance of the spoken language ; if conditions 
were ideal, if our students could devote many years to language 
study, then reading, speaking, and writing would receive equal atten- 
tion. In veiw of the fact, however, that 57 per cent of those who 
begin a foreign language do not continue it beyond one year and 83 
per cent drop the subject at the end of the second year, and in view 
of the fact that the speaking and writing objectives cannot be attained 
to any considerable extent in such a short time, he recommends a 
much greater amount of reading than has been done in the past. The 
direct approach to the language requires that considerable attention 
be given to speaking and writing; these abilities should be used, 
however, as means to a more important end, a reading knowledge. 

The second of the two objectives stressed by the Study has been 
more generally accepted than the first; as proof of this statement I 
have only to cite the fact that our professional journals have been 
publishing in recent years many articles presenting ways and means 
of increasing the informational and cultural content of language 
teaching. More and more attention is being given to realia with a 
view to arousing our students’ interest in foreign lands ; the selection 
of elementary texts is now made more than ever on the basis of the 
material, suitably presented, relating to the history, geography, man- 
ners, and customs of the people whose language is being studied. 

For teachers of Spanish the question of subject-matter is one of 
peculiar difficulty, since Spanish is the language, not only of Spain, 
but also of several American republics. Are we willing to put the 
stamp of our approval upon the resolution adopted by the Pan Ameri- 
can Scientific Congress in 1915, “that the teaching of the Spanish 
language be made general in the schools of the United States, and of 
the English language in Latin-American schools, and that both be 
taught from the point of view of American customs, history, litera- 
ture and social institutions?” Or, if we approve of this resolution 
only in part, what proportion of our time should be given to Spanish 
America? 

To answer this question intelligently, we shall have to divide 
Spanish students into several groups: those taking a two-year course, 
those taking a third or fourth year in high school, college under- 
graduates, and graduate students. 

My personal opinion with regard to the subject-matter of a two- 
year high-school course you have already surmised from my com- 
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ments upon the importance of the study of Spanish as a factor in the 
promotion of Pan American solidarity. If one of the main reasons 
why we believe that Spanish should be taught in all our schools is 
that through the teaching of this language we can help to bring about 
a better understanding of the “Other Americans,” they, rather than 
Spain, should receive the larger share of our attention. 

Information about Spanish America will be presented by means 
of elementary Spanish texts written with this specific purpose in view 
and by supplementary material given by the teacher. It will have to 
do, for the most part, with the geography, history, and daily life of 
Spanish America, and will be cultural only in the broadest sense of 
the word. If any literary texts are used in the third or fourth 
semesters, they may be chosen from both Spanish literature and that 
of Spanish America. Unfortunately, there are few available texts, 
sufficiently easy, in the latter field. 

The number of those taking a third or fourth year of Spanish is 
very small in comparison with the enrolment in the two-year course; 
probably not more than 15 per cent for the country as a whole. Here 
in California, because of conditions that are peculiarly favorable, a 
much greater percentage study Spanish for three years and a con- 
siderable number take a fourth year. 

In a course covering three or four years the cultural objective 
does not raise a problem so difficult to solve as in the two-year course. 
If you have the same students for three or four years, you will have 
time to lay a good foundation for their knowledge of both Spain and 
Spanish America. If you have given your attention mainly to Spanish 
America in the first two years, you can now right the balance by 
giving more attention to Spain. Literary texts will take the place of 
the pedagogical, and some systematic study of literature is possible. 
The literature of Spain will predominate, although not to the exclu- 
sion of Spanish-American writers. 

For those who begin Spanish in college and continue the study for 
only two years, my recommendation would be virtually the same as 
for the three or four years in high school, with special stress on the 
Spanish-American material for the first year and a transfer of 
emphasis to the literature of Spain in the second. 

As for Spanish majors, the literature of Spain will, of course, 
hold first place; and if I make a special plea for more attention to 
Spanish-American literature, it is with the understanding that it must 
not interfere with the study of the literature of the mother country. 
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Ten years ago it was still generally believed among my colleagues 
that sufficient information about Spanish-American literature could 
be given incidentally in courses on the literature of Spain. Such 
treatment was as unsatisfactory as would be the presentation of the 
literature of the United States in courses intended primarily for the 
study of the literature of England. Some of us had already been 
venturing forth into the comparatively unknown lands of the southern 
continent and were discovering an intellectual and cultural activity 
that was not inferior to that of our own country. The belief that we 
of the United States have gone far ahead of the Spanish Americans 
in political and economic development and along purely scientific 
lines remains unchallenged ; the general belief that we surpass them 
in art and literature as well demands a thorough revision. This does 
not mean that in our enthusiasm for a new field of study we go so 
far as to assert that Spanish-American literature is equal to that of 
Spain. Such an assertion would be absurd. There is scarcely a single 
masterpiece of Spanish-American literature that could find a place in 
the same class with the best literature of Spain. Just below the 
greatest, however, there are many writers who can well stand com- 
parison with all but the best in Spanish literature. History, philoso- 
phy, prose fiction, drama, essay, literary criticism, and particularly 
poetry, are well represented by men like Barros Arana, Hostos, Blest 
Gana, Rodd, Florencio Sanchez, Ricardo Rojas, Rubén Dario, to 
mention only a few of many; or men like Baralt, Sarmiento, Palma, 
Montalvo, Andrés Bello, of an earlier generation. Briefly expressed, 
the literature of Spanish America bears just about the same relation 
to that of Spain in quantity and quality that the literature of Anglo- 
America does to that of England ; and if the literature of the United 
States, in spite of its evident inferiority to that of the mother country, 
is worthy of careful study, the literature of Spanish America surely 
deserves our serious consideration. 

Moreover, the importance of the study of Spanish-American 
literature is much greater than its absolute worth, from a purely liter- 
ary point of view, would indicate. If it is true that the widespread 
interest in Spanish is a clear manifestation of a growing conscious- 
ness of the importance of Pan American solidarity ; if it is true that 
mutual understanding is the only basis for friendship and co-opera- 
tion among the American nations ; if the ideas and ideals of a country 
can best be studied in its literature; then surely it is our duty to do 
all we can toward making Pan Americanism a living force in the 
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minds of our students, even though we devote more time to Spanish- 
American literature than its absolute worth might otherwise justify. 

The opportunities for its study have been greatly increased during 
recent years. Courses are offered in most institutions of higher edu- 
cation, and now three universities have special chairs in this field. 

Besides a one-year course in Spanish-American literature, we 
should persuade all our major students to take at least one course in 
Latin-American history. The relation between the literature and the 
social forces that produce a special type of civilization is close in any 
country ; it is especially so in new countries such as the United States 
or any of the Hispanic-American republics. Civilizations that are in 
the early stages of formation, developing new social and political 
institutions, produce literatures that place more stress upon social and 
political ideas than upon purely literary forms and methods. We 
cannot get very far in the study of Spanish-American literature with- 
out taking into account continually the historical background ; this 
background of information is being supplied by our colleagues of the 
history department. 

There now remains the consideration of the place of Spanish- 
American literature in our graduate schools. You teachers of Spanish 
are all university graduates, and if you are to begin or continue the 
study of Spanish-American literature, it will be either through your 
own efforts or in graduate courses. If you already stress the Spanish- 
American phase of the subject you teach, you will realize the im- 
portance of continual reading and study in this field, so that the in- 
formation you give may be reliable and in order that your own 
enthusiasm may enkindle the minds of your students. It was my 
original intention to dwell mainly upon this aspect of the subject, 
but I now find that my plea for more attention to Spanish America 
in the two-year high-school course has left little time for the question 
of advanced study in this field. If your interest has been aroused, 
you can find more along this line in an article of mine published in 
Hispania, February, 1925, “Spanish-American Literature as a Field 
of Research for Graduate Students.” The summer schools of this 
and other universities offer you opportunities for graduate study in 
Spanish-American literature, and this comparatively new field of 
scholarly investigation is rich in subjects for Master’s theses and 
Doctor’s dissertations. f 

G. P. UMPHREY 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 














SING SOMETHING SIMPLE 


A midweek assembly is just over. Fifteen hundred college stu- 
dents have been listening to descriptions of Spain and interpretations 
of its people by means of their songs. For those who wanted to join 
in singing the last four songs, mimeographed copies were distributed 
through the audience. 

In spite of the comments from other departments, we did not 
mean it for propaganda to swell our enrolment. It was really only 
the natural outgrowth of our use of music in our regular Spanish 
classes. And we use song not simply for entertainment or even for 
“busy work,” but because we find it an efficient way of teaching. 

As for propaganda, it is entirely conceivable that there are insti- 
tutions where singing might serve as such. Perhaps the critics are 
right. 

Consider, for instance, one of the first songs the beginning stu- 
dents learn, simple enough to be understood even in the first term. 


Me GUSTAN TODAS 




















Me gustan todas, me gustan todas, 
me gustan todas en general ; 
pero esa rubia, pero esa rubia, 
pero esa rubia me gusta mas. 
“Chiquillo, no digas eso, 

que tu madre te va a pegar.” 
“Mi madre a mi no me pega 

si digo la verdad.” 

Tra la la la-la, tra la la la-la, 
tra la la la-la la la la la, 

pero esa rubia, etc. 


This we use, not because we believe it the most lyrical outburst 
the human heart has ever known, but because we consider the infinite 
possibilities when these words are committed to memory. First, the 
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students think they see some “practical” results of their language 
study. They can use the language. Filled with the pride of achieve- 
ment, they can astonish the folks at home during Christmas vacation 
by casually singing a little Spanish ditty! 

Besides, adids all gustar difficulties, wafted away by a pretty tune. 
Explain to the students that gustar = “to be pleasing to,” fix it in 
their minds by the memorizing of two examples, and you have shown 
them early in their careers how the verb “to like” differs in Spanish 
and English. 

True, the song is in the second person which we do not teach 
formally until much later, but so many other things outweigh this 
objection. Here, for instance, is an introduction to the synalepha that 
students never get till forced to. To most language students, Spanish 
is a string of beads, each word to be kept carefully apart, and not 
drops of water flowing together; but after seeing how the music re- 
quires the linking into three syllables of pero esa, va a pegar, madre 
a mi, etc., they get the idea of eliding in their ordinary class use of 
Spanish. 

The words are simple, the least-used lying within the first 1,500 
of the Buchanan list. It gives the teacher a chance to point out the 
adjective and pronoun forms of mi, and can be used for further in- 
creasing the vocabulary. The teacher, for instance, can easily show 
how to change the song to make allowances for tastes and genders. 
La morena can be substituted for la rubia by those not gentlemen 
enough to prefer blondes, while ese rubio or el moreno gives the girls 
a chance to express their preference, and at the same time receive a 
lesson in the masculine and feminine forms. 

Here is an opportunity to begin the study of Spanish rhyming by 
assonance. After the students understand that to a Spanish poet 
general, mds, pegar, and verdad are perfect rhymes, they will be 
started along the road toward wanting to write their own Spanish 
words to some catchy tune, “Cucaracha” or “Serafina,” for instance, 
for which our advanced classes have found it easy to supply extra 
stanzas. One of many Miami versions of the first is given at the end. 

But even all these do not exhaust the uses of this song. When 
we begin teaching it, we give it as a lesson in dictation. The students, 
therefore, according to the best pedagogic practice, hear it and try 
to write it down before they see it. The dictation takes about ten 
minutes with beginners, and the correction, with the help of the 
version written at the side or rear blackboard by one of the better 
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students, a couple of minutes more. Then comes group reading, 
with attention to the linking, and next the class listens while the 
teacher gives them the simple melody. After that, the whole class 
sings from papers and quickly memorizes the song. The entire process 
need not take more than a very profitable thirty minutes. 

If you want still further suggestions, see the article, “Music via 
Modern Languages,” by Alma J. Weiss, in Educational Review, 
Vol. 53 (1918), pp. 345-48, which, though written from the point of 
view of a teacher of German, can be easily adapted. 

But don’t start songs unless you want to go on. One song only 
whets the appetite. The students will show their eagerness for more 
worlds of music to conquer. Our ambitious people wanted to tackle 
the many Spanish songs popularized by the radio, such as “El reli- 
cario” and “Ay, ay, ay,” but we found it better to hold them down 
to easier ones at first. 

We have no special time for our singing, or special grades in 
which it is used. That depends on the class. We give most of our 
students a taste of Spanish and South American music, and then 
make its use sometimes a reward of virtue, sometimes a life-saver 
when they reach those intellectual doldrums of before and after 
vacation. 

One teacher believes in it for week-end recreation. Another relies 
on it as a setting-up exercise at the beginning of a period. Others 
reserve music as a reward when recitations go smoothly and assigned 
work is completed before time for the bell. Sometimes, instead of 
having the class join in, we pass the words out in mimeograph form 
and let them listen to a phonograph record, or have them try to catch 
what they can without the words before them. 

But quite frequently the students take the choice completely out 
of the teacher’s hands. The other day when I was delayed, the class 
spontaneously decided to fill in the time themselves, and I heard them 
roaring “Valencia” as I came down the corridor. This was the same 
group that deafened me with “La Paloma” the day I got back after 
an illness, proudly showing me they had learned a new song in my 
absence. 

And so we are perfectly willing to let students think (if they do) 
that they are slipping something over on the teacher, having play 
instead of work, because for a number of years we have seen how 
well it fits in with our ambitions to help them learn Spanish. 

Some teachers may find it simpler to ease into singing through 
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translations of well-known songs of our own country. For their 
help, Lucy J. Dabney wrote two articles in Hispania, Vol. V (1922), 
pp. 242-45, and Vol. IX (1926), pp. 176-79. The first explains how 
she uses “Juanita”; the second gives her own translations of “Good 
Night Ladies,” “Old Kentucky Home,” “Carry Me Back to Old 
Virginny,” “Long, Long Trail,” and three others. In spite of the 
recognized difficulty of carrying a poetic frenzy from one language 
into another, Miss Dabney has done a helpful piece of translating. 

As additional help, I have included at the end of this article the 
words of a couple of songs we like, among which—I might pause to 
report—“Cara sucia,” an Argentine folksong, is probably the general 
favorite. The teacher who is not a Schipa or a Bori may wish to use 
the Victor record No. 69821 and allow a singer with a beautiful 
pronunciation to lead the class to the accompaniment of a native 
Argentine orchestra. 

This type of song is always appropriate. In addition, we have 
found it fun to hunt up seasonable songs. This year we had a special 
meeting of the Spanish club to listen to reports on Spanish Yuletide 
customs and to sing carols. Other schools might like to develop this 
idea into a feature for an assembly program to show their fellow- 
students that in spite of the fact that Republican Spaniards want to 
get rid of all Christmas celebrations because their democratic spirits 
resent the part played at this time by the Three Kings, Spain has 
composed or adapted a number of attractive Christmas carols. 

Everybody knows the tune of “Silent Night” and can, therefore, 
sing the Spanish “Noche de paz, noche de amor.” Also, “Oid un son 
en alta esfera” comes easy to those who learned it as “Hark the 
Herald Angels Sing!” Miss Allena Luce has included the transla- 
tions of these and four other original Porto Rican songs in her 
Canciones populares. Additional search by those interested will re- 
veal a wealth of charming Christmas songs from those Villancicos 
by the sixteenth-century Juan del Encina to the modern Mexican 
one (p. 272, in R. M. Campos, El folklore y la musica mexicana) 
and those collected by Professor Torner of the Residencia at Ma- 
drid. 

At Miami we have been gathering a library of music in which we 
shall be glad to look for the words of any special song some teacher 
may like to have. 

Below are the titles of some of the collections of Spanish and 
South American music at present available. 
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BotsForp, F. H., Folk Songs of Many People. (New York: Woman's 
Press, 1921-22.) Volume II has fifteen South American songs with 
English words. 


Diez DE ONATE, Maria, Coleccién de canciones. (Brattleboro, Vermont: 
Vermont Publishing Co., 1924.) Fifty regional, popular, and chil- 
dren’s songs of Spain. Also two good bibliographies. 

HacuE, EvLeanor, Folk Songs from Mexico and South America. (New 
York: H. W. Gray, 1914.) Twelve songs with piano accompaniment. 

Hacue, ELeanor, South American Folksongs as Played by Mrs. Guerra 
Dibblee. (Lancaster, Pennsylvania: American Folk Lore Society, 
1917.) Ninety-five tunes. 

Luce, ALLENA, Canciones populares. (Boston: Silver, Burdett, 1921.) 
Seventy-five songs with Spanish words, including translations of a 
number of familiar English songs. One of the two most useful col- 
lections. 

Lumatis, C. F., Spanish Songs of Old California. (Los Angeles: C. F. 
Lummis, 1923.) Fourteen songs with Spanish and English words. 
MoNSERRATE De iz, Cantos para nifios. (New York: D. C. Heath, 1925.) 

Fifty-three simple songs and musical games for children. 

BENEDITO, R., Canciones populares. (Madrid: Antonio Matamala.) Four- 
teen songs. (7.50 pesetas.) 

BENepDITO, R., Pueblo. (Madrid: Union Musical Espafiola.) Regional 
songs and dances. (3 vols., 4 pesetas each.) 

Campos, R. M., El folklore y la misica mexicana. (Mexico City: Secre- 
taria de Educacién publica, 1928.) Two hundred pages of scholarly 
history of Mexican music, and one hundred tunes, some with words. 

Cruetias, S., Cancionero escolar. (Barcelona: Victor Berdas y Feliu, 
1901.) Forty songs, old and new, including “Home Sweet Home,” 
“Last Rose of Summer,” etc., for Spanish school children. One of the 
two most useful for teachers. (10 pesetas.) 

DE FALLA, MANUEL, Siete canciones populares espatioles. (Paris: Max 
Eschig, 1922.) Contains seguidilla, jota, etc., with words in Spanish 
and French. (9 francs[ ?].) 

FLores y Parra, J., Colecciém de 12 canciones mexicanas populares. 
(Mexico City: A. Wagner y Levien, Suc. 1914.) 

Grecorio Cuapra, S., Cantos corales chilenos. (Santiago de Chile: Car- 
los Friedeman, 1912.) Vol. I, fifteen songs, mostly patriotic; Vol. II, 
sixteen songs. (5 pesos each.) 

Océn, E., Cantos espatioles. (Madrid: Union Musical Espafiola.) Twenty- 
eight songs and dances. (15 pesetas.) 

21 sonecitos del pais. (Mexico City: A. Wagner y Levien, Suc. 1915.) 
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For the words and music of “Serafina,” I am indebted to my 
colleague, Professor Harry Russell, enthusiastic aid in classroom 
singing, who took down words and music when hearing a group of 
Spanish youngsters use it in a game. 


SERAFINA 

















1. Serafina la Rubiales es una chica muy fina, 
Serafina, Serafina, 
A todas horas platica con su novio en la cocina, 
Serafina, Serafina de mi amor. 


REFRAIN. Baila, baila, mueve los pinreles, 
Serafina, ramo de claveles. 
Serafina, déjate tu expansi6n, 
y anda, baila, Serafina, 
Serafina de mi coraz6n. 


2. Cuando paso por tu casa, hasta al bello ya me achina, 
Serafina, Serafina, 
Pero cuando veo a tu padre, ; Ay, le doy la vuelta a la esquina, 
Serafina, Serafina de mi corazén! 


To anybody familiar with Mexican popular music, “La Cu- 
caracha” is a well-known name which calls to mind all sorts of ideas. 
It would probably seem a bit strange to him that the song could be 
adapted to school use. The rattling cadence of the music, however, 
is what interests, not the words. 

The original “Cucaracha” has to do with the exploits of a famous 
Mexican bandit, and has innumerable and unprintable stanzas. Any 
number of other versions have appeared. Here is one by a Miami 
student, Miss Alberta Seevers, based upon the picaresque novel 
meaning of “trick” for “flor.” 
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LA CUCARACHA 























Para sacar buenas notas 
he descubierto una flor: 
No me importan ya mis libros, 
sdlo aprendo al profesor. 


REFRAIN. El mal alumno, el mal alumno 
ya no puede estudiar 
porque no tiene, porque le falta 
goma para masticar. 


WILLIs Knapp JONES 
Miami UNIVERSITY 








THE NEW YORK CITY SPANISH FIESTAS— 
A CITY-WIDE PROJECT 


James Russell Lowell was wrong, grievously wrong, when he 
penned the now immortal line: 


“What is so rare as a day in June?” 


and it took the New York Chapter of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish to discover that fact. 

June, to begin with, has the habit of becoming uncomfortably 
warm and humid, far too warm and humid for the holding of indoor 
entertainments, and that is why the above-named association decided 
to choose May for its annual Spanish Fiestas. Still another reason 
for the choice of May is the important fact that the Spanish national 
holiday, “el dos de mayo,” takes place in the “merrie month of May.” 

Several years ago, the New York Chapter of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Spanish decided to hold an annual entertain- 
ment at which students from the various high schools would furnish 
various numbers. At first very few high schools responded and the 
affair attracted very few students. One reason was that each school 
was in the habit of putting on Spanish plays, well memorized and 
well rehearsed, but nevertheless unintelligible to the youngsters just 
beginning the study of the language of Cervantes and Lope de Vega. 

The glamor of Spanish music and the fascination of Spanish 
dances are well known the world over. They tell the story of the 
amateur music lover who stopped going to the concerts of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra because it never played “La Paloma”! Even 
most recently one of the greatest instrumental popular song hits was 
the insidiously monotonous but entirely alluring “El Manisero,” or 
“Peanut Vendor,” a Cuban importation. Numbers like “In Old 
Madrid” and “Estrellita” never lose their perennial charm. 

The same is true of Spanish dancing, as witness the recent sensa- 
tions caused by La Argentina and Escudero. There seems to be no 
end to the variety of the dances: the Aragonese jota, the bolero, the 
seguidilla, the Argentinian tango and dozens of other dances, too 
numerous to mention. 

In 1930, when the writer was made chairman of the Brooklyn- 
Queens Spanish Fiesta, he determined to capitalize the charm of 
Spanish singing and dancing. Each school in Brooklyn and Queens 
was asked to prepare a ten-minute number consisting of songs and 
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dances and representing different provinces of Spain or countries 
of South and Central America. Then he wrote dialogue in English, 
humorous, simple, and snappy, which dialogue tied together the 
whole entertainment and turned the show into a sort of musical 
comedy. The idea went over big and about a dozen schools partici- 
pated in the 1930 Brooklyn-Queens Fiesta. The same idea was re- 
peated in 1931, with even greater success; and in 1932, the Man- 
hattan-Bronx-Richmond Fiesta decided to follow the same plan. 

The 1932 Spanish Fiestas which were held on May 7, the Brook- 
lyn-Queens one at Manual Training High School, Brooklyn, and the 
Manhattan-Bronx-Richmond one at the George Washington High 
School, Manhattan, proved to be the most artistic of the series. No 
fewer than eighteen schools participated in the entertainment at 
Manual Training, even so young a school as Grover Cleveland taking 
part, while an even dozen took part in the Manhattan-Bronx-Rich- 
mond affair, with such far-distant schools as Curtis and Port Rich- 
mond sending student representatives. 

The co-operation of the various high schools is indeed worthy of 
commendation. Practically the only schools not participating are 
those technical schools which do not include Spanish in the curricu- 
lum, and the numbers put on by the schools are uniformly excellent. 
Some contain flashes of wit, whereas others are quite serious in 
content. And to think these entertainments are put on without benefit 
of rehearsal, because of the great distances between schools and the 
impossibility of getting them together at one time! 

As a sample of what schools can do when they wish to, we print 
below copies of the programs given at both the Brooklyn-Queens and 
the Manhattan-Bronx-Richmond Fiestas on May 7 of this year. The 
dialogue, “Four Americans in Spain,” which came between and 
introduced the various acts, was quite humorous but it also contained 
a serious note: one of the girls in the dialogue had a sister who had 
been kidnaped years ago by gypsies, and she meets her long-lost sister 
among the dancers in the last dancing group! 


AFTERNOON PROGRAM 
Act One 


I. Orchestra—“My Sunshine Is You”—Zazara 
George Washington Dance Orchestra 
Under the direction of Mr. Harry CoLeMAN 
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II. Sevilla—“Escena sevillana” . . De Witt Clinton High School 
cast: Hastalavista, una duefia—Sefior Kusheloff 
Cualquiera, el amante—Sefior Rifici 
Otroquiera, guitarrista—Sefior Boullosa 
Sereno—Sefior Nisenoff 
coro: Sefiores Freed, Gottesman, Reiner, and Smith 
puETs: Guitar and mandolin—Sefiores Boullosa and Gouver- 
neur 
“Alma andaluza”; “La hija del penal”; “Cielito lindo” 
Playlet written and directed by Mr. Witt1am Wacus 
III. Granada—Bulerias gitanas . Theodore Roosevelt High School 
Danced by Miss Irma Sulpize Piano: Miss Diana de Roman 
Under the direction of Mrs. Remepios C. pe RomAN 
IV. Castilla—‘‘Las Lagarteranas” . . Evander Childs High School 
SENoRITAS: Weiner, Morea, Solomon, Margon, Fumaro, Til- 
bury, Taub, Paul, Stewart, Saulpaugh, Gallub, Trombetta, 
Trifary, Pierro, Faiella, Dunn, Churubino, Kemp, Yohai, 
Maresca 
Under the direction of Mrs. Mezzorana, Miss MENNA, 
and Mr. CHEITMAN 


V. Méjico—Canciones y bailes . . . . . Curtis High School 
“La golondrina”; “La perla del Mazatlan”; “El butaquito”— 
Glee Club 


soLo: “Yo no sé que decir”—Mr. Fred Fredrickson 
BAILES: “Jarabe tapatio”; “Tango”; “El butaquito” 
Piano: Miss Grace Valentia 
SENorITAS: Silberman, Fett, Blumin, Nicoll, Maybank, Stock- 
ing, Taylor, Phillips, Pecks, and Pignata 
SENorES: Peter Carpentieri and A. Liotta 
FABLE: La rana y la gallina—Mr. Joseph Capalbi 
Entire production under the direction of Mrs. Maria 
GanpriA, Mrs. pE Fromen, Mrs. Lunp, and Miss At- 
TINSON 
INTERMISSION 


VI. Orchestra—“Green Eyes” and “Siboney” 
George Washington High School Cuban Orchestra 
Act Two 
VII. Cuba—Bailes y canciones tipicos . James Monroe High School 


TAMBOURINE DANCE—SENORITAS: Israel, Apuzzo, and Emse- 
besse 
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CANCIONES: “Rosita”; “Clavelitos”; “Cancién de Cuba”—Se- 
fiorita Beatrice Brody 
TANGO ARGENTINO: Sefiorita Pramer and Sefior Guarino 
Piano: Sefiorita Tillie Trachtenberg 
Entire production directed by Mrs. ANTOINETTE L. Herr- 
MANN 
VIII. Andalucia—“La espafiola” . . . . . Newtown High School 
BOLERO: Newtown High School Chorus 
Produced under the direction of Mr. W. J. Porter 
IX. Valencia—Baile tipico . . . . Port Richmond High School 
CASTANET DANCE: Miss Lillian Nunne 
Piano: Mr. Walter Johnson 
Entire production directed by Mr. B. Gorpon Matter 
X. Madrid—Programa variado . Washington Irving High School 
ESCENA EN UN CAFE: Tango sudamericano; baile torero; baile 
zapatiao; el fado; la jota; baile fantastico 
CARACTERES: Patrones, mozos, gitanos y bailarines 
Entire production directed by Mrs. Maria V. DE FRANKEL 
XI. Uruguay—Tango uruguayano . Theodore Roosevelt High School 
Sefiorita Irma Sulpize and Sefior Benjamin Malameth 
At the piano: Mr. Irving Hertzberg 


Entire production directed by Mrs. Remepios C. p—E RomAN 


XII. Extremadura—El fado (variacién) . . Wadleigh High School 
sENorITAS: Villela, Bernard, Bocanegra, Marren, Gonzalez, 
Purcell 


Acompafiadas en el piano por la Sefiorita Legree 
Entire production directed by Miss Maria T. Moraes 


EVENING PROGRAM 
Act One 


I. Orchestra—Selections . James Monroe High School Orchestra 
Under the direction of Mr. Vincent GENOVES 


II. Castilla—‘Las Lagarteranas” . Evander Childs High School 
SENoRITAS: Weiner, Morea, Solomon, Margon, Fumaro, Til- 
bury, Taub, Paul, Stewart, Saulpaugh, Gallub, Trombetta, 
Trifary, Pierro, Faiella, Dunn, Churubino, Kemp, Yohai, 
Maresca 
Under the direction of Mrs. Mezzorana, Miss MENNA, 
and Mr. CHEITMAN 
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III. Valencia—Baile tipico . . . Port Richmond High School 


CASTANET DANCE: Miss Lillian Nunne 
Piano: Mr. Walter Johnson 
Entire production directed by Mr. B. Gorpon Matrer 


IV. Granada—Bulerias gitanas . Theodore Roosevelt High School 


Danced by Miss Irma Sulpize Piano: Miss Diana de Roman 
Under the direction of Mrs. Remepros C. p—E RomANn 


V. Cuba—Bailes y canciones tipicos . James Monroe High School 


TAMBOURINE DANCE—SENORITAS: Israel, Apuzzo, and Emse- 
besse 


CANCIONES: “Rosita”; “Clavelitos”; “Cancién de Cuba” 
—Sefiorita Beatrice Brody 


TANGO ARGENTINO: Sefiorita Pramer and Sefior Guarino 
Piano: Sefiorita Tillie Trachtenberg 


Entire production directed by Mrs. ANTOINETTE L. Herr- 
MANN 


VI. Leon—Bailes artisticos . . George Washington High School 


Entertainment by former student now appearing profession- 
ally: Mr. Britt Bonp 


VII. Andalucia—Fiesta andaluza . . New Utrecht High School 
sonc: “Ni ta”—Misses Aronson, Bozza, Evangelista, Ferri- 
gno, Harris, Morrison, and Perlman 
VOCAL soLo: “Marta”—Alex Rosen 
DANCE: Florence Katz 
SONG BY CHORUS: “Me gustan todas” 
Pianist: Evelyn Wertkin 
DANCE: Misses Aronson, Bozza, Caruso, Cohen, Ferrigno, 
Harris, Morrison, and Schlansky 
Entire production directed by Miss Ernet LEHRER 
VIII. Sevilla—“Dos bailes sevillanos” Thomas Jefferson High School 
(Please see Afternoon Program) 


IX. Panama—“Alegrias panamefias” Girls Commercial High School 
(Please see Afternoon Program) 


INTERMISSION 


X. Orchestra—Selections Manual Training High School Orchestra 


XI. Vocal Selections . . Inter High School Spanish Glee Club 
Directed by Miss Setma SCHULMAN 
Edith Sachnoff at the piano 
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Act Two 


XII. Méjico—Escena mejicana . . Abraham Lincoln High School 
CANCIONES: “La paloma,” “Amapola,” and “El Manisero” 
CANTADORES: Messrs. Walter, Golden, Krassner, Groner, 
Schoenfeld, Krupel, Sidawsky, Wishner, Rappaport, Lick- 
son, Meltzer, Lackman 

VIOLINS: Fred Greenberg and Eli Silverstein 

conpucTor: Hyman Zerulnick Pianist: Irving Schwartz 
Entire production directed by Mr. Aaron S. HocHBErG 

XIII. Puerto Rico—Canciones . . Thomas Jefferson High School 
“La estrellita”—Beatrice Gordon 
“Aquellos ojos verdes’—Frank Pepitose 


Entire production directed by Mrs. IpaA ARTALE 


XIV. Venezuela—Escena de calle . . . Bay Ridge High School 
(Please see Afternoon Program) 
XV. Argentina—Bailes argentinos . Erasmus Hall High School 


“El pericén nacional argentino”—danced by Misses Pietzuck, 
Chermack, Castro, Dwork, Antay, Lundgren, Wishegrand, 
Kahn, and Messrs. Tellers, Kahn, Mawhinney, Halperin, 
Armas, Fohwacny, Terrano, and Margles 
“El Tango”: Misses Pietzuck, Antay; Messrs. Terrano, Ar- 
mas 
soLo: Sefiorita América Carrasco 
Entire production directed by Miss Marie D. Perozo and 
Mrs. Zora E. VAUGHAN 
XVI. Chile—Escena chilena . . . Samuel J. Tilden High School 
(Please see Afternoon Program) 
XVII. Granada—“Coro de segadores” . Manual Training High School 
(Please see Afternoon Program) 
XVIII. Orchestra—“Star Spangled Banner” 
Manual Training High School Orchestra 


The American Association of Teachers of Spanish can well be 
proud of the many teachers, and the high schools of New York City 
may well boast of the hundreds of pupils who helped to make such 
a gigantic undertaking a success. 


Davip S. GOLDBERG 
General Manager—City-W ide Fiestas for 1932 


SAMUEL J. T1LpDEN HicH ScHOOL 
BrooKLyNn, New YorRK 








ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the American Association of Teach- 
ers of Spanish will be held in San Francisco on December 29 and 30. 
The Northern California Chapter, though it is the second oldest in the 
Association, has never had the honor of being host to the Annual Meeting. 
The teachers in this part of California, the San Joaquin Valley, Oregon, 
and Washington are thus given a chance to feel that they represent the 
national body of Teachers of Spanish. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


Dr. Hymen Alpern having resigned from the Nominating Committee, 


in his place President Morley has appointed Mr. Joseph W. Barlow, New 
York University. 


HISPANIC REVIEW 


The Hispanic Review, a quarterly journal devoted to research in the 
Hispanic languages and literatures, and sponsored by the Spanish sections 
of the Modern Language Association, will be published by the University 
of Pennsylvania Press on January 1, 1933. 

The editor will be J. P. Wickersham Crawford of the University of 
Pennsylvania, assisted by M. Romera-Navarro and Otis H. Green of the 
same institution; and the associate editors are Milton A. Buchanan, Al- 
fred Coester, J. D. M. Ford, Joseph E. Gillet, Harry C. Heaton, Hayward 
Keniston, Rudolph Schevill, Antonio G. Solalinde, F. Courtney Tarr, and 
Charles P. Wagner. 

The first issue will include: “The Text of a Poem by King Denis of 
Portugal,” by Henry R. Lang; “The Education and Culture of Cervantes,” 
by Rudolph Schevill; an etymological note relating to “toca,” contributed 
by Wilhelm Meyer-Liibke; some biographical documents on Miguel de 
Carvajal, the author of the Tragedia Josefina, contributed by Alonso 
Cortés; an article on some peculiarities of the Spanish expression of 
concessive ideas, by the late Karl Pietsch; an article on Frei Thomé de 
Jesus, a Portuguese mystic, contributed by Aubrey F. G. Bell; a descrip- 
tion of the theater in Mexico City, 1805-6, by J. R. Spell; and “The 
‘Tuti-Nameh’ in Spanish Folk-Lore,” by Alexander H. Krappe. Reviews 
will be written by Rudolph Schevill, M. A. Buchanan, and G. W. 
Umphrey. 

The subscription price is $4.00. The business manager is Edwin B. 


Williams, College Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 
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LOS CURSOS PARA EXTRANJEROS 
DEL 
CENTRO DE ESTUDIOS HISTORICOS 


El dia 11 de julio tuvo lugar en la Residencia de Estudiantes, de Ma- 
drid, la inauguracién del Curso de Verano de 1932, organizado, como 
todos los afios, por el Centro de Estudios Histéricos en colaboracién con 
la citada Residencia. 

Presidié el acto, por delegacién del Ministro de Instruccién Publica, 
el Director General de Bellas Artes, D. Ricardo de Orueta. El Director 
de los cursos, Professor D. Pedro Salinas, dié la bienvenida a los alumnos, 
y después traté del interés de la lengua espafiola, y relacionando las lenguas 
vivas y muertas hizo una serie de consideraciones en términos de muy 
elevada espiritualidad. 

Contest6 en nombre de los alumnos extranjeros para dar las gracias, 
la Dra. Srta. Florence Whyte del Mount Holyoke College, Massachusetts. 

Y, por ultimo, el Sr. Orueta salud6 a los alumnos, haciendo un resumen 
de la historia de estos cursos y declarando oficialmente abierto el de verano 
de 1932. Al curso asisten 114 alumnos de diversas nacionalidades, entre 
ellos 60 norteamericanos. 

He aqui el discurso de la Srta. Whyte: 

Setior Director General, Setior Director de los Cursos, setiores y 
Setioras: 

El encargarme de dar las gracias en nombre de los extranjeros al 
ilustre Sefior Don Pedro Salinas por sus palabras de bienvenida es para 
mi un honor inmerecido. No me atreveria a dirigir la palabra a los dis- 
tinguidos sefiores que nos han acogido con tanta amabilidad si no fuera 
porque sé que el Sefior Director me ha escogido no por mis méritos, sino 
por representar aqui este verano a Mount Holyoke College, la universidad 
norteamericana que con un afan especial fomenta las buenas relaciones 
internacionales. En Mount Holyoke, también, se gradué la Sefiora Alice 
Gorden Gulick, fundadora del Instituto Internacional para Sefioritas de 
Madrid. Este recuerdo, y un sentimiento profundo de gratitud por los 
privilegios que en el pasado me ha otorgado el Centro de Estudios His- 
toéricos, me anima a hablar. 

En el presente afio la conferencia de Ginebra ha dado relieve especial 
a los asuntos internacionales. Por lo tanto me ha parecido bien hablar de 
la contribucién internacional del Centro de Estudios Histéricos de Madrid. 
Hace mas de veinte afios que comenzaron estos cursos y son mas de dos 
mil los alumnos extranjeros que han pasado por estas aulas. Estos, en la 
mayor parte profesores de espafiol, han ido sembrando entre sus alumnos 
las semillas recogidas aqui, de modo que han Ilegado los beneficios lin- 
guisticos y culturales a un numero incalculable de jévenes. Por ser el 
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conocimiento de idiomas la base de todo entendimiento internacional ésto 
es ya un resultado que salta a la vista. 

2 Pero de donde viene el entusiasmo con que se han sacrificado los dis- 
tinguidos profesores del Centro de Estudios Histéricos durante tantos 
afios por estos grupos de extranjeros? ; No sera una extensién del mismo 
afan que los ha animado a esparcir los frutos de su trabajo entre la masa 
social de Espafia? 

Durante los primeros afios de su existencia la Junta para Ampliacién 
de Estudios tomé sobre si la enorme tarea de la reforma de la instruccién 
espafiola. Comenzando con la edad mas tierna se fundaron Escuelas de 
Parvulos. En cuanto a la instruccién primaria y secundaria el Instituto- 
Escuela debia ser modelo para los de su clase. Pero el punto culminante 
de su sistema es el Centro de Estudios Histéricos, a semejanza de 1I’Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes de Paris. Este foco poderoso no se contenté con una 
existencia egoista. Ademas de mantener estrechas relaciones con las 
escuelas susodichas las ha alimentado con libros. De la misma prensa del 
Centro de Estudios Histéricos salen la serie llamada Biblioteca Literaria 
del Estudiante y obras tan transcendentales como los Origenes del Espaiiol 
de nuestro Director, el Sefior Don Ramon Menéndez Pidal, que ocupa un 
puesto europeo al lado de José Bédier y Meyer Liibke. Esta combinacién 
del elemento erudito con el popular no deja de impresionar al norteameri- 
cano, acostumbrado a verlos rigurosamente separados. Arreglada ya su 
propia casa, después de muchos afios de trabajo increible, no descansaron 
estos idealistas sino que pensaron en extender sus esfuerzos a los extran- 
jeros. De ahi nacieron los Cursos de Verano. 

Pero asi como el mar tiene flujo y reflujo, asi en esta vida los bene- 
ficios han de ser reciprocos para que sean fecundos. El recibir implica el 
dar, y esto se extiende hasta a la vida académica y literaria. Si el pueblo 
espafiol ha sabido adquirir, también ha sabido contribuir. Sdlo hay que 
mencionar los abundantes temas folkléricos para acordarnos de las rique- 
zas del tesoro popular. El saber aprovechar la poesia vulgar es un fe- 
némeno de la mas pura tradicién espafiola; basta citar en este sentido el 
Peribétiez de Lope de Vega. En nuestros dias el pueblo espafiol ha sido 
la inspiracién de algunas de las mas valiosas obras del Sefior Don Ramon 
Menéndez Pidal, como dan fe sus estudios sobre el Romancero y las Le- 
yendas de Espafia. Aunque el tributo del pueblo viene de antafio, existe el 
flujo y reflujo. En razén inversa, nosotros los norteamericanos apenas 
comenzamos a pagar una deuda que viene de lejanos siglos, en el aprecio 
y estudio que hacemos de los trabajos herdicos de los conquistadores es- 
pafioles en América. A nuestra vez, esperamos contribuir de una manera 
concreta a la civilizacién espafiola, que tan hondas huellas ha dejado en 
la nuestra. Me refiero a la Fundacién del Amo en la Ciudad Universitaria 
y al edificio para los trabajos cientificos, donativo de Rockefeller. 
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El nombre de Rockefeller no deja de traer a la memoria la Casa Inter- 
nacional que fund6é en Nueva York, destinada a fomentar el carifio fra- 
ternal entre los pueblos. Quisiera enterar a los alumnos extranjeros recién 
llegados de que aqui también existe un centro internacional en las Resi- 
dencias de Estudiantes donde nos alojamos. Escribi estas lineas cuando 
acababa de salir del comedor de la Residencia de Sefioritas. A mi lado 
tenia una alemana, escritora de profesién, que habia venido a Madrid para 
recoger algunos datos acerca de la joven Republica Espafiola. Me hablo 
con entusiasmo de su entrevista con el sefior Unamuno, y de su visita a la 
Casa de los Nifios. A la derecha una espafiola, que seguia la carrera de 
arquitectura, discutia con una inglesa aficionada al dibujo, entretanto que 
otra sefiorita nos daba a las demas una apasionada descripcién de sus 
oposiciones a catedra. Con un grupo de estudiantes de arte habia salido 
ella para Segovia por la mafiana; los habian conducido sus profesores a 
una iglesia romanica, y después, aislados, en un solo pliego de papel debian 
escribir sus impresiones. 

Esas horas son tan valiosas como las pasadas en la Biblioteca Nacional 
y no pude menos de hacer comparaciones entre ellas y las de los veranos 
que he pasado en Londres, donde el alumno extranjero a la fuerza par- 
ticipa en la vida triste y gris de Bloomsbury. Ni aun Paris, con toda su 
alegria, ofrece al estudiante extranjero lo que Madrid, porque alli se pierde 
con demasiada facilidad en la turba del Boulevard. En cambio, el extran- 
jero que llega a Madrid puede ponerse en seguida en relaciones con lo 
mejor de Espafia; tanto con los estudiantes espafioles que participan con 
tan gran entusiasmo en la vida contemporanea de su pais, como con los 
directores, con sus profesores, y ademas con otros estudiantes de proce- 
dencia tan diversa como Estonia y la Argentina. En los Estados Unidos 
actualmente hacemos un esfuerzo para conseguir este internacionalismo, 
ya realizado aqui en Madrid por la vida de las Residencias. Existe el 
proyecto de reunir en el verano en Mount Holyoke College, en una especie 
de “Instituto Internacional,” a los alumnos becarios y a los estudiantes de 
intercambios extranjeros que piensan seguir cursos en el otofio, en los 
Estados Unidos. 

Se efectiia, pues, en los trabajos del Centro de Estudios Histéricos una 
sintesis hermosa : se ve la combinacién del elemento popular con el erudito 
de una raza, y una union intelectual de la juventud de Espafia y de Europa 
con la de América. 

Sélo me resta expresar mi profunda gratitud en nombre de los estu- 
diantes del Curso de Verano de 1932 por la cordial acogida de esta noche. 


FLORENCE WHYTE 
Mount Hortyoxe COLLEGE 








CHAPTER NEWS 
[Department conducted by Proressor Cony Sturcis, Chapter Adviser] 
NEW ENGLAND CHAPTER 


President, Miss E.izapetu I. O’Net.i, Brighton High School, Boston, 
Massachusetts 


Vice-President, Proressor Roy M. Pererson, University of Maine, 
Orono, Maine 


Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Lutu G. Apams, Brookline High School, 
Brookline, Massachusetts 


The annual spring meeting of the New England Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers of Spanish was held on April 23, 1932, in 
Lampson Hall, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut, with eighty 
members present. 

As the guests of Yale University, the members of the Chapter spent 
the morning visiting the many points of interest in the University. After 
luncheon in the Yale dining hall, the regular meeting was held. 

The meeting was opened by Professor Hall, who welcomed the mem- 
bers and then named the following nominating committee: Mr. Clarence 
L. Tappin, Chairman; Miss Elizabeth W. Loughran, Mr. Edward N. 
Wilson, Sr. D. Francisco Aguilera, and Sr. D. Jorge A. Buendia. 

The first paper of the afternoon was read by Mr. Charles P. Harring- 
ton of Kent School, Connecticut, “Why Teach Spanish in the Secondary 
Schools?” Mr. Harrington pointed out many of the difficulties encoun- 
tered in the teaching of Spanish in the high schools and suggested means 
of meeting them. 

The second address was given by Professor Frederick C. Tarr of 
Princeton University, who spoke on “Algunos rasgos fundamentales del 
idioma y de la literatura de Espatia.” The speaker’s ready wit and interest- 
ing comments were very warmly received by the members of the Chapter. 

The third address, given by Professor Ramiro Arratia of Brooklyn 
College of the City of New York, brought in the atmosphere of South 
America with “Unos autores de la zona templada hispanoamericana.” 

Sr. D. Juan Orts Gonzalez, Director de La Nueva Democracia, was 
the final speaker of the program and his subject “Relaciones interameri- 
canas” proved very interesting. 

The nominating committee then made its report, and the above-men- 
tioned officers were elected. 

Mr. Henry M. Fiske and Mr. Charles P. Harrington were elected 
vocales. 


The meeting adjourned after a short speech of acceptance by Presi- 
dent O’Neill. 
Cuartes L. Mitwarp 
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NORTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 


President, Miss May Barry, James Lick Junior High School, San Fran- 
cisco 

Vice-President, Miss Evetyn Hicoins, Brentwood High School, Brent- 
wood, California 

Secretary, Miss Marte ScriBante, Balboa High School, San Francisco 

Treasurer, Miss MADELINE NicHots, Dominican College, San Rafael, 
California 


The last spring meeting of the Northern California Chapter was held 
on the Stanford University Campus. A very delightful luncheon at the 
Stanford Union preceded the business meeting held in one of the rooms of 
the Romanic Language Building. 

Since the program of the coming year promised to be a busy one for 
the Chapter, it was suggested that the same officers be retained for the 
ensuing year. 

The meeting closed with two very interesting addresses. Professor 
G. W. Umphrey, visiting professor at Stanford from the University of 
Washington, talked on “The Place of Spanish America in the Teaching 
of Spanish,” and Professor Espinosa of Stanford spoke in Spanish on 
“La Ciencia del Folklore.” 

In reviewing the work of the Chapter for the year 1931-1932, the 
following accomplishments may be noted: 

The Chapter brought about the giving of a course on Spanish institu- 
tions at the University of California Extension Division in Oakland for 
the benefit of the East Bay teachers. 

Upon the request of the Chapter, another course for teachers of 
Spanish was offered at the Summer Session at Berkeley. 

With the Italian Section the Chapter sponsored a section luncheon at 
the Teachers’ Institute in December. Brother Leo, Chancellor of St. 
Mary’s College, was the speaker. Over four hundred teachers attended. 

The Chapter, with Miss Barry as chairman and Dr. Coester as sponsor, 
brought about the establishment of Pan American clubs in the high 
schools of the bay counties. 

A committee was appointed to draft a constitution for the Chapter. 

For the work accomplished Miss Barry deserves a vote of thanks 
and appreciation for her untiring work and leadership. 

On September 17 a special meeting was held to consider the draft of 
the Constitution prepared by the committee appointed in May. With 
some modifications it was adopted as given below. 

President Barry announced some of the plans for entertaining the 
Annual Meeting of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish on 
December 29 and 30. Several committees will be appointed to work under 
a single chairman so that their work will be carefully integrated. 
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The meeting concluded with a talk by Miss Mary Eleanor Peters on 
her experiences in Spain, where she spent the last school year. 


Marie SCRIBANTE 
Secretary 


CONSTITUTION OF THE NORTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 
OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS OF SPANISH 


ARTICLE I. NAME 


The name of the Association shall be the Northern California Chapter 
of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish. 


ARTICLE II. PURPOSE 


The purpose of this Chapter shall be the one expressed in the Constitu- 
tion of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish, as follows: 

“The purpose of this Association shall be the advancement of the study 
of the Spanish Language and Literature through the promotion of friendly 
relations among its members; through the publication of articles and the 
results of investigation by members, or others; through the presentation 
and discussion of papers at annual meetings; and through such other 


means as may tend to promote the efficiency of its members as teachers of 
Spanish.” 


ARTICLE III. OFFICERS 

Section 1. The officers of this Chapter shall be: a President, a Vice- 
President, a Secretary, and a Treasurer. 

Sec. 2. The terms of office shall be one year, respectively, or until the 
election of their successors. The election of these officers shall take place 
at the regular meeting of the Chapter in May. The installation of these 
officers shall take place at the regular meeting of the Chapter held in 
October. 

Sec. 3. Officers shall be nominated by a Nominating Committee which 
shall submit the names of the candidates for each office. Additional nomi- 
nations can be made from the floor. The Nominating Committee shall 
consist of three members. 

Sec. 4. Whenever there is a vacancy in any office of this Chapter, 
such vacancy shall be filled in the following manner: the President, or, 
in the event that the vacancy occurs in that office, the officer holding the 
next highest office, shall appoint a Nominating Committee which shall 
submit the names of a candidate or the names of candidates to be voted 
on at the next regular meeting of the Chapter. The Presiding Officer shall 
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appoint a member of the Chapter to perform the duties of the office until 
such election at the next regular meeting. 


ARTICLE IV. DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


Section 1. The President shall be the Chief Executive Officer of the 
Chapter. He shall preside at all meetings of the Chapter and shall have 
supervision and control of the affairs of the Chapter, subject to the super- 
vision of the Executive Committee, and shall exercise such other powers as 
may from time to time be conferred on him by the Executive Committee. 

Sec. 2. The Vice-President shall exercise the duties of the President 
in the absence of that officer. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary shall keep a roll of members of the Chapter, 
and shall preserve the minutes of each meeting. He shall send notices to 
each member of the date and place of each meeting. He shall take charge 
of the publicity of the Chapter and of the correspondence of the Chapter. 
In the absence of the President and Vice-President he shall take charge of 
the meeting. 

Sec. 4. The Treasurer shall receive the dues of the members of the 
Chapter and such other moneys as are received in the name of the Chapter. 
He shall keep a detailed account of all moneys received and disbursed by 
him, which account shall be presented to the members of the Chapter at 
each regular meeting. In the absence of the other officers of the Chapter 
he shall preside at the meeting. 

Sec. 5. These officers shall constitute an Executive Committee. The 
Executive Committee shall have charge of all business of the Chapter that 
may arise between regular meetings of the Chapter. They shall present 
their report at the regular meetings. They shall provide for a time, place, 
and program for each meeting of the Chapter. They shall pass upon the 
accounts of the Treasurer and shall pass upon all disbursements to be made 
by the Chapter and shall authorize the Treasurer by a three-quarters vote 
in regular meeting assembled to make such disbursements. They shall hold 
a regular meeting of the committee before the first fall meeting and before 
the first spring meeting of the Chapter. 


ARTICLE V. MEMBERSHIP AND DUES 


Secrion 1. Active membership shall be open to all teachers of Spanish 
and to all those interested in the teaching of Spanish. 

Sec. 2. Any member in good standing in the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish may become a member of this Chapter by paying 
fifty cents yearly to the Treasurer of this Chapter, who shall also collect 
the annual dues of two dollars for the national Association. 

Sec. 3. The qualifications for membership in the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Spanish are as follows: 
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“1. Each active member shall pay two dollars annually to the Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, fifty cents for dues and one dollar and fifty 
cents for subscription to Hispania; and no member who is in 
default shall be qualified to exercise any privileges of member- 
ship. 

“2. Any person who is in arrears more than one year may be 
dropped from the rolls. 


“3. Any member, or any person eligible to membership, may become 
a life member by a single payment of twenty-five dollars. 
“4. No memberships in the Association nor subscriptions to H1s- 


PANIA Shall be separately accepted ; all members of the Associa- 
tion are subscribers to H1sPANIA.” 


Sec. 4. Dues of the Chapter and the Association shall be paid at the 
fall meetings to enable the Treasurer to forward the national dues to the 
Secretary-Treasurer by January 1. 


ARTICLE VI. MEETINGS 


Regular meetings of the Chapter shall be held on the first Saturday of 
October, November, February, and May in each year at a time to be fixed 
by the Executive Committee. The Executive Committee may call a spe- 
cial meeting of the Chapter at any time. 


ARTICLE VII. QUORUM 


A quorum shall consist of the regular members of the Chapter present 
at a meeting. 


ARTICLE VIII. AMENDMENTS TO CONSTITUTION 


The Constitution is subject to amendment by a two-thirds vote of the 
regular members present at a meeting, under the following procedure: 
Proposed amendment shall be placed in the hands of the Secretary in writ- 
ing, and shall be presented by him to the Executive Committee at its next 
meeting. The committee shall report the amendment with a recommenda- 
tion as to the proper action to the members of the Chapter, who shall vote 
on the matter at the next meeting. 


[The foregoing has been printed in order to serve as a model form 
of draft for a chapter constitution. It has the merit of restating essential 
sections from the national constitution. It emphasizes the fact that a 
Chapter cannot have local members who are not members of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish. Reprints of this constitution may 


be had by writing to Hispania, P.O. Box 1735, Stanford University, 
California. ] 











OPINIONS 


[Department conducted by Proressor Henry Grattan Doyte, Associate Editor] 


Spanish Folk-Music 


Another important step for the future of music in Spain has just been 
taken with the decree of the Ministry of Public Instruction (published in 
the Gaceta de Madrid of July 12), which gives practical effect to one of 
the cardinal reforms introduced by the republic last year, but which had 
remained thus far a dead letter. The new measure appoints Oscar Espla 
to the chair of “folklore in composition,” which had in theory been created 
at the Conservatorio Nacional de Musica y Declamacion of Madrid at the 
same time that the National Music Council was instituted. The appoint- 
ment carries with it an appropriation, definitely approved, of 12,000 pesetas 
per annum (about $1,000), a sum superior to that normally allotted to 
single professorships by the Spanish state. 

The selection of the distinguished composer-musicologist from Alicante 
for the responsible post was from the beginning considered most logical, 
but Espla’s early moves in the reforms had trodden on many toes, and his 
subsequent position as chairman of the music council has continued to 
make him a target for personal rancors. It was, in fact, just these petty 
jealousies which recently caused him to be ruled out of the contest for 
another official post on a technicality. 

The Minister of Instruction, Fernando de los Rios, had been awaiting 
another favorable opportunity to vindicate Espla. It came with the spon- 
taneous petition of the conservatory faculty, who stressed the need of an 
expert in this new field for Spain and unanimously proposed Oscar Espla 
as the man best fitted for the job in view of his specialized technical com- 
petence, his high artistic, cultural, and moral prestige, and his identification 
with the reforms from the start. The proposal was immediately accepted. 
Aside from its value as a further official recognition of Espla’s merits, the 
appointment has significance as a new precedent, only too rare thus far in 
Spain, showing that the educational authorities are at last placing due im- 
portance on the higher branches of the musical art and pedagogy. 

The creation of a chair of Spanish folklore as applied to musical com- 
position forms part of the broader plan contemplated for an “Escuela 
Superior de Musica,” or master school, to be established in Madrid and 
in each provincial capital. In all these centers (Barcelona excepted) the 
existing conservatories are badly in need of modernization. The appoint- 
ment last winter of Joaquin Turina as professor of composition at the 
Madrid Conservatory is a step in the right direction, but it is only a drop 
in the bucket, and Espla’s chair too, compared with the problem as a whole. 

Espla’s job is important in his capacity as chairman of the council 
which plans to “found national schools of music on modern scientific prin- 
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ciples, applying new methods and pedagogical system of proved efficacy.” 
Spanish conservatories have limited themselves mainly to instrumental 
study and to elementary theory. Advanced courses have usually been 
individual affairs. A native didactic literature is lacking; the use of 
foreign texts results in contradictions. All the more reason why the vision 
of the native art in its diverse aspects is not to be had from them. Modern 
opinion favors a new approach to the study of harmony, based on a com- 
prehensive analysis of Spanish folksong and dance, with the aim to en- 
courage a national style of composition. Add to this the bureaucracy and 
utilitarianism of the Spanish schools, and one understands the exodus of 
the students to foreign institutions. 

All this it is Espla’s intention to remedy, though his reforms will upset 
customs and hurt vested interests and supposed rights and reputations. 
All the more reason why the petition of the Madrid faculty was admirable 
in its spirit of collaboration. If the other schools would follow suit it 
would be encouraging. With the establishment of the new institutions (or, 
provisionally, of the new departments in them) the curricula will be en- 
riched with numerous advanced courses not taught thus far in Spain, such 
as musicology, national instruments (as a part of folklore), plain-chant, 
band and choral music, conducting, pedagogy, appreciation, classic dancing 
and mimicry, rhythmic (Dalcroze) gymnastics. 

An important feature of the plans of Sefior Espla is a reorganization, 
under state sponsorship, of Spanish musicological research and the pro- 
motion of folklore festivals. The branch is badly neglected in Spain. 
Initiative is wholly private and sporadic, with the exception of Catalonia, 
where the monumental compilation of the “Cancionero” at Barcelona is 
now being carried on. With this exception, there are practically no organs 
devoted to the musicological science and no media of professional ex- 
change, hence no inter-regional collation. There is also very little col- 
laboration between the few isolated specialists scattered over the country; 
suspicions and jealousies still persist. 

And yet the Iberian field is tempting. In many provinces the folklore 
has been scarcely scratched, so far as systematic research is concerned. 
Even the existing studies of some of the pioneers, such as Barbieri, still 
remain to be collated, edited, and published. Other engrossing subjects are 
the primitive lyric theater of Spain, the Spanish madrigal of which the few 
known examples give an intriguing foretaste, medieval music in the penin- 
sula, particularly instrumental music, thus far known only by organ litera- 
ture, thanks to the studies of Eslava—only isolated and often contradictory 
monographs are available on this rich chapter of art. 

The preservation of the unique store of Spanish folksong and dance, 
so imperfectly known to date, has seemed particularly urgent to the re- 
formers. There is little time to lose, now that young Spain is “going jazz.” 
Many of the old types are no longer found in their authentic form save in 
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remote rural districts, where they are preserved by the last survivors of a 
disappearing generation. Examples are the genuine cante jondo of Anda- 
lusia, and its counterpart for guitar; the toque jondo, almost wholly cor- 
rupted into flamenco (a gypsified vulgarization) ; the charros of Sala- 
manca, the bailes a lo Ulano of Burgos, the dansdés of Jativa and Albaida, 
to mention only a few. 

A previous Ministerial decree has already made provision for the re- 
vival and preservation of this ancient popular patrimony through state- 
subsidized regional folklore festivals, with prizes for the performances 
judged truest to tradition —RayMonp Hatt in New York Times. 


Ortega y Gasset 


A Spanish Spengler? Jose Ortega y Gasset’s Revolt of the Masses 
(Norton) reminds the reader constantly of the German by its range of 
reference, its novel perceptions, its lightning intuitions. But Ortega re- 
mains a Spaniard. His book has nothing of the massive Teutonic organi- 
zation of Spengler’s work, nothing of its Junkerish bombastic dogmatism, 
little of its consistency. Ortega, professor of philosophy, member of the 
Spanish parliament, editor of the Revista de Occidente, is above all an 
artist, and the art of his writing, despite a wretched translation, makes 
almost every page of this Revolt of the Masses, about which all intellectual 
Europe has been talking, a stinging stimulus to thought and disagreement. 

Ours is a spoiled-child age of “mass men,” Ortega says. Mankind 
always has consisted of two classes of men: Those who make great de- 
mands on themselves, piling up difficulties and duties; and those who float 
like buoys on the waves of the age. But until our day the masses have 
been inarticulate and unassertive, leaving the enjoyment of art and the task 
of government to qualified minorities. Today the mass has discovered its 
own power, not merely in a political but in deeper cultural senses which 
threaten to destroy the whole fabric of civilization. Technical progress 
has opened new doors to the mass; and the mass is massive as never be- 
fore. For six centuries before 1800 Europe was a continent of between 
100,000,000 and 200,000,000 persons; between 1800 and 1914 it waxed 
from 180,000,000 to 460,000,000, a colossally oppressive fact. 

Now these masses, taught by eighteenth-century philosophers, have 
come to assume their equal right to everything. They know their rights, 
but have no conception of anybody’s privileges. They demand well-being, 
but have no conception of how well-being is created. “In disturbances 
caused by scarcity of food, the mob goes in search of bread, and the means 
it employs is generally to wreck the bakeries.” Knowing themselves com- 
monplace, they deify the commonplace and impose commonplaceness on 
the world—in art as in politics. Self-satisfied, they have no standards of 
authority outside themselves. 

Still, Sefior Ortega sees in this rise of mass men, this leveling off of 
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the world, hopeful possibilities. He is not so sure as Spengler that Europe 
is decadent. Europe is uncertain of itself, he says, which may be a sign 
rather of health than of decadence. The nineteenth century, sure of itself 
as the pinnacle of history, was in a worse way than our uneasy age. Our 
uncertainty has at least a profounder vitality; we are not impotent, but 
uncertain how to use our powers. 

Civilization, this often paradoxical Spaniard asserts, is the will to live 
in common ; but the will cannot exist without some program for that com- 
mon life. He sees in Fascism and in Bolshevism almost nothing but bar- 
barism—the mass man’s refusal to discuss, his blind resort to force. 
America he calls a mere camouflaged replica of Europe; different pri- 
marily in its youth, and nothing seems to him more ridiculous than to deify 
youth. Youth is but indiscipline and inexperience. Russia has at least a 
flaming faith and a discipline; its young men have a creative sense of sub- 
mission to an external discipline in which they can believe. That, rather 
than the dull Communist program, says Ortega, gives Russia its poten- 
tiality to become a flaming constellation. 

But Europe hovers on the brink of a new self-realization, in Ortega’s 
eyes. The idea of “Europe” is to Europeans today what the idea of Hellas 
was to the Greeks of the fourth century, of Spania to the Spaniards of the 
eleventh century, of France to Frenchmen when they were not yet sure 
that such a thing as “France” could be. In the creation of Europe lies the 
possibility of escape from the deadly levels to which the mass man may 
drag the world. 

Cloudy? Sometimes contradictory? Often mystical? Yes. But an 
immensely suggestive book. I do it injustice in attempting to summarize 
the course of its logic; for Ortega is at his best in his rambling side trips 
through history, in his passing observations and flashes of inspiration. It 
is no book to read and comment upon in a day; it is food for slow fireside 
discussion, spicy pabulum for those who relish pungent discussion of ques- 
tions which can never be settled—Lewis GANNetTT in the New York 
Herald-Tribune. 
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NEW BOOKS 


SCHOOL TEXTS 


Primeros Pasos en Espafiol, by LawreNce A. WILKINS, director of Mod- 
ern Languages in the high schools of New York City. xxxvii + 376 + 
Ixxxviii pages. Henry Holt & Company, 1932. $1.44. 


On the title page under the foregoing title it says: “Having as its chief 
objective the development of ability to read Spanish easily and with en- 
joyment.” In a twenty-four page Preface the author discusses the reading 
aim and outlines the plan of the book with suggestions for its use in the 
classroom. There are thirty-eight chapters. In addition to being divided 
into chapters, the book is also divided into 144 assignments. “Points of 
grammar have been reduced to the minimum.” Each chapter contains 
graded reading material. There is a great variety of exercise material 
provided for the purpose of achieving the aim of the book-exercises to 
test comprehension (true-false, completion, best answer, and other types 
of exercises). 

Each chapter contains a vocabulary and a list of “associates” or groups 
of words which are psychologically associated. Some chapters also contain 
lists of idioms and “patterns” or models of common expressions. At ap- 
propriate times grammar topics are introduced and explained. Scattered 
through the book are chapters, in English, giving cultural information 
about Spain and Spanish America, as well as lists of books and articles 
on the subject. There are also exercises involving selection from parallel 
columns, lists of synonyms, antonyms, homonyms, and cognates. The 
eighty-eight pages at the end of the book, numbered in Roman, contain 
classroom expressions, baptismal names, numerals, personal pronouns, 
songs, a verb appendix, vocabulary, and index. The words in the chapter 
vocabularies as well as in the general vocabulary are marked according 
to their degree of frequency. The idioms are likewise marked. The book 


is profusely illustrated by drawings and a picture map of Spain by Alberto 
Cugat. 


Cumand4, por Le6n Mera, edited by Pastoriza Fores, of New York 


University. xi + 258 pages (179 text, 11 notes, 68 vocabulary). D. C. 
Heath & Company, 1932. $1.12. 


This novel deals with Indians and missionaries in Ecuador during 
colonial times. It is an abridged edition of the original text. The author 
was born in 1832 and died in 1894. There is an introduction, in English, 
by the editor (4 pages) dealing with the life and works of Mera. There 
are ten drawings, illustrating the story, by Leon Camarero. 
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Trénsito, Novelita de Costumbres Americanas, por Luis SEGUNDO DE 
SILVEsTRE, edited by FRaNK W. Roserts, of the East Orange, New 
Jersey, High School. ix + 263 pages (122 text, 24 notes, 29 exercises, 
88 vocabulary). D. C. Heath & Company, 1932. $1.12. 

In an English introduction the editor furnishes information about the 
author (3 pages). In order to stimulate interest in the story itself the 
editor has introduced a chapter, in Spanish, “relating the events occurring 
subsequent to the climax of the story, without, however, thereby revealing 
any of the plot itself.” There are twenty-five groups of exercises, corre- 
sponding to the twenty-five sections into which the text is divided. The 
groups consist of sets of questions, vocabulary lists, synonyms, antonyms, 
true-false tests, and various types of drills. There are a half-dozen illus- 
trations by Leén Camarero. 


Articulos de Larra de Costumbres, Politica y Critica Literaria. Edited 
with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary by J. Horace NUNEMAKER, 
Ph.D., professor and head of the Department of Foreign Languages, 
State College of Washington. 167 pages (72 text, 19 notes, 41 vocabu- 
lary, 13 introduction and bibliography). The Macmillan Company, 
1932. $1.10. 

There are eight selections. The frontispiece is a portrait of Larra. 

The Introduction sketches briefly Larra’s literary career. 


Spanish Wit and Humor. Edited by Davin Rusio, Ph.D., Correspondent 
of the Spanish Academy, professor of Spanish Literature, the Catholic 
University, Washington, D.C.; and Henri C. Néer, M.A., professor 
of Romance Literatures, Temple University, Philadelphia. xi + 196 
pages (111 text, 7 cuestionario, 74 vocabulary). Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1932. $1.00. 


There are sixty-nine selections, of which the larger number are anec- 
dotes and jokes. Some are as brief as half a dozen lines. The last few 


pages are from classic authors. There are ten illustrations by F. Marco, 
done in the style of old woodcuts. 


La Nela, an adaptation of Benito Pérez Galdés’ Marianela, by Car.os 
CASTILLO, associate professor of Spanish, University of Chicago; and 
CoLiey F. SPARKMAN, dean, Mississippi State Teachers College. Illus- 
trations by EpmuNnp GIESBERT. xiii + 146 pages (115 text, 30 vocabu- 
lary). The University of Chicago Press, 1932. $1.20. 

This is a simplified version of the novel intended for use as a second 
reader after the Primeras lecturas espatiolas and Beginning Spanish by 
the same authors. Words not found in those books, and therefore new to 
the student, are printed in boldface type in the margin beside the text. 
The reading matter is divided into eighteen sections. Corresponding to 
these sections are sets of exercises provided in a Cuaderno. 
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First Spanish Grammar and Reader by Cartos Garcfa-Prapa, Ph.D., 
assistant professor of Spanish; and W1Lt1am Eape Witson, Ph.D., 
assistant professor of Romanic Languages in the University of Wash- 
ington. xiii + 483 pages. The Century Company, 1932. $1.50. 

The presentation of the grammar is divided into forty lessons and 
covers 276 pages. The exercises consist entirely of sentences in Spanish 
and some connected prose or verse. Exercises of other types are given in 
an appendix consisting of 27 pages. “Translation Exercises,” English to 
Spanish, 26 pages of them, are likewise given separately. After the gram- 
mar lessons there are 51 pages of reading matter. There are numerous 
illustrations, explained by several lines of text. 


Cuentos de Encantamiento, por FERNAN CABALLERO, edited by Pau 
Patrick Rocers, of Oberlin College. xv + 165 pages (75 text, 42 


exercises, 12 notes, 36 vocabulary). Harper & Brothers, 1932. 80 
cents. 


This is a collection of popular folk-tales, twenty-one in number. It 
“has been prepared as a first reading text, to be used after the acquisition 
of the most elementary principles of grammar.” There is an introduction 
(5 pages) in English, dealing with the life and works of the authoress. 
The exercises consist of sets of questions, sentences for translation from 
English into Spanish, and lists of words and idioms drawn from the text, 
to be used in original sentences. 


El Libro de Buen Humor, por Lestey Byrp Stmpson y ArTuRO TorREs- 
RiosEco, de la Universidad de California. v + 109+ xliii pages (99 
text, 10 notes, 53 vocabulary). Henry Holt & Company, 1932. 84 cents. 
There are fourteen stories in this collection. On page two there is an 

introduction entitled “Cuatro Palabras al Lector,” from which we quote 

the following: “Has de saber que estos cuentos formaban parte del reper- 
torio de mi excelente y querido abuelo.” At the end of each story is an 
exercise consisting of twelve questions in Spanish. Some of the titles are: 

“La Rana y el Buey,” “La Mejor Escuela el Mundo,” and “Historia de 

Abdul Hassam, el Dormido-Despierto” from The Arabian Nights. 


MicuHaet S. DonLAN 
DorcHEsTER HicH ScHooL For Boys 














POLITICAL NEWS FROM SPAIN 


(Department conducted by Proressor S. L. MiLLarp RosENBERG, 
Associate Editor) 


Our record in Hispanra for March broke off with the dissolution of 
the Society of Jesus in Spain and confiscation of its real property. The 
exodus begun in January continued during ensuing months; in February 
at Loyola (Guiptzcoa), birthplace of San Ignacio, the departure of the 
exiles was marked by an enormous attendance at the Masses, some twenty 
thousand participating. 

In February, 122 Communists were deported to Guinea on the first 
available steamer; protesting strikes failed in some places, partially suc- 
ceeded in others, particularly Zaragoza. The Cortes passed the extremely 
liberal divorce law, and began debate on freedom of the press. Carner, 
Ministro de Hacienda, presented a budget showing an assumed surplus 
of 89 million pesetas. Lerroux, Radical, at a great mass meeting an- 
nounced as his policy: “frente a la reaccién, revolucionario; frente a la 
anarquia, conservador”; his speech pleased some of his party, displeased 
others. 

Riots and strikes continued in March; the debates in the Cortes went 
on. An interesting electoral bill was introduced providing for propor- 
tional representation by districts with one deputy for every 20,000 votes, 
not voters. At Sevilla the Semana Santa procession was participated in 
by only one hermandad, which some of the bystanders stoned; shots were 
fired at the figure of the Virgin, and the attackers were severely handled. 
Cosanellas, one of the murderers of Eduardo Dato in 1921, was deported. 

The first anniversary of the Republic was celebrated April 12 and for 
days thereafter with strikes, bullfights, riots, free movie shows, labor 
demonstrations, dances, military and aviation displays, concerts, proces- 
sions. The usual Feria was held at Sevilla. 

President Alcala Zamora’s offices are in the former royal palace; Se- 
fiora Zamora refuses to live there and will not take part in public events. 
There is more swank to the silver-breastplated cavalry guard than there 
used to be to the royal halberdiers; the pomp of the palace amuses the 
former nobles, who joke about the first diplomatic dinner, at which the 
guests, many of whom had dined at the palace before, were brought by 
the same coaches to the same door as formerly, were guarded by the 
same guards in a different uniform, and ate from silver plates bearing the 
initials of Alfonso and Victoria. But it was not so funny after all, for 
while the aristocrats sneered the proletariat murmured at the President’s 
magnificence. 

Meanwhile the Carlists, officially Traditionalists, fused their forces 
with those of the lately reigning branch of their House of Bourbon. A 
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manifesto by Don Alfonso published in Paris, January 23, called upon all 
Spaniards to unite to restore the monarchy; at a large meeting in Barce- 
lona the Monarchist banner was displayed. The main points of the Tra- 
ditionalist platform are: harmonious union of Church and State; recog- 
nition of the ancient liberties of the regions (heretofore a point of 
essential difference between the two Bourbon groups) ; abolition of uni- 
versal suffrage and substitution of the vote of the social classes (labor, 
agriculture, commerce, capital). Count Romanones is not considered to 
be a spokesman for the Monarchists, a rdle conceded to the Duke of Alba, 
who is silent. On July 23, six months after the manifesto noted above, 
Don Alfonso, in an interview granted to Grand Duke Alexander of 
Russia, was quoted in the papers as saying: “In April, 1931, when I 
landed at Marseilles, I promised the Government of France I would 
respect the laws of hospitality and do nothing of a nature liable to 
embarrass France in its relations with Spain. I have kept my promise so 
far, and have no intention of breaking it.” 

A remarkable decree dated April 22 created in the Spanish government 
a High Council of fifteen members invested with the fullest powers to 
reorganize national economy. It is described in the London Times of 
April 26: 

“The Council is to determine the conditions governing the production 
and sale in Spain and abroad of Spanish products, to indicate means for 
producing and marketing Spanish products, and to draw up a compre- 
hensive plan for national economy. All persons, companies, or corpora- 
tions must supply the Council with the fullest information and allow it 
to inspect their books and documents. The Council must take due precau- 
tions to preserve manufacturing or trade secrets, and its members will 
be held responsible for any abuse of confidence. 

“A preamble to the decree explains that the new Council is not an 
imitation of the Council of National Economy set up by the Dictatorship, 
nor will it bear comparison with certain committees existing in foreign 
countries. In the service of the Republic and of Spain the Council is 
called upon to revolutionize present conditions with a view to giving 
Spain what it is declared she lacks—that is, a national economy. Once 
the plan has been drawn up it will be a duty of every one to co-operate. 
Everything, agriculture and industry, tariffs and credits, imports and 
exports, is to be subordinated to its execution. 

“The Minister of Economy, Trade, and Agriculture, who is respon- 
sible for drawing up this important and possibly far-reaching decree, is 
the Catalan Don Marcelino Domingo, a Radical-Socialist.” 

Minor disorders occurred during May and June; arrests of Mon- 
archist sympathizers were made; among them that of General Luis Orgaz, 
a brilliant soldier; others were General Emilio Barrera and D. Barén 
Mora. On June 19 the private fortune of Don Alfonso was declared con- 
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fiscated; it amounts to about three million dollars in cash, securities, 
jewels, and art objects, but does not include the estates and palaces taken 
over a year before. The Vatican renewed its demands for damages for 
the destruction of some fifty churches and monasteries in the riots of 
May, 1931; it is represented by Monsefior Tedeschini, the Papal Nuncio. 
The Ministro de Justicia regretfully accepted on June 4 the resignation 
of the celebrated Directora General de Prisiones, Victoria Kent; she was 
succeeded by the Governor of Sevilla, D. Vicente Sol. Governor Eduardo 
Valera Valverde of Cordoba succeeded him at Sevilla. 

Mention of Governor Sol brings in a remarkable interpellation on 
June 9 in the Cortes by a Sevillan deputy, Sr. Bravo Ferrer, who said: 

“Desde el 15 de abril de 1931 Sevilla ha sido teatro de todos los des- 
manes del terrorismo, y no ha pasado una semana en que se haya dejado 
de registrar algun acto de violencia: huelgas generales, atentados, atracos 
a mano armada... En Sevilla hay un centenar de personas de significacién 
derechista que son las que promueven las huelgas y las perturbaciones ... 
Si no se pone remedio, al Gobierno le cabra la enorme responsabilidad de 
haber secado las fuentes productoras de una provincia préspera... Sefio- 
res, vosotros engafiais a los obreros con vuestras propagandas, que sirven 
a los elementos reaccionarios para desacreditar la Republica.” 

Sr. Bravo Ferrer went on to charge the government with compelling 
the starving multitude to resort to violence, then meeting their violence 
with that of gangsters, pistoleros in the pay of the reactionaries; that the 
government was permitting this was evident from 21 “not guilty” verdicts 
in 24 trials for murder arising from gangster attacks; a large proportion 
of the judges had sold out to the caciques. “Our children dare not cross 
the streets of Sevilla to go to school. We demand of the Ministro de 
Gobernacién peace and justice.” 

Sr. Balbontin seconded Bravo Ferrer: 

“Lo que ocurre es que ofrecisteis los trabajadores la tierra, y en vez 
de ello traéis un proyecto que es una burla, que significa pretender asentar 
anualmente a cinco mil campesinos en un pais que tiene cinco millones de 
trabajadores que pasan hambre, a quienes habéis defraudado.” 

After more to the same effect from various deputies, the president of 
the Cortes, Sr. Besteiro, recognized Governor Sol of Sevilla, who made 
a long speech from which I shall quote, without apology for the length 
of the quotation, because the Sevillan situation may prove to be the pivot 
of a national crisis. It seems to me in what follows that Governor Sol’s 
refutation of the charges made by Sr. Bravo Ferrer and others shows that 
the government has done its best to conciliate, co-operate, and carry on, 
and that the forces of anarchy, both Right and Left, have done their 
utmost to defeat conciliation, choosing the moment when the Cortes was 
most intent on the Barcelona situation (the Estatuto). Here are some of 
the more significant passages from the Governor’s speech : 
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“Las cosas de Sevilla y de toda Andalucia no datan del advenimiento 
de la Republica, sino de mucho antes. Al venir la Republica habia en 
Sevilla un censo de 11,000 obreros en huelga forzosa. Los obreros estaban 
bajo la influencia de la Confederacién Nacional del Trabajo y el Sindicato 
local. Existia ademas un sindicato de parados sin mas fin que provocar 
alborotos ... Las huelgas son exclusivamente revolucionarios. Cuando yo 
llegué, estaba en el momento de recogerse la cosecha de aceite, y entonces 
plantearon la huelga las obreras de la recoleccién. Cuando llegé el mo- 
mento de almacenarlas, los obreros de los almacenes ; luego, en el momento 
de envasarlas, los toneleros; a continuacion, los transportes; y luego los 
obreros del puerto —todo ello con un plan perfectamente preconcebido 
para destrozar completamente este producto, de tanto valor para la in- 
dustria sevillana. 

“Luego se planteé otra huelga analoga en la Azucarera Bética en el 
momento en que trabajaban alli 1,600 obreros. Hicieron una peticién 
verdaderamente extraordinaria, y era que antes que comenzara a recolec- 
tarse el fruto se les anticipara un mes de jornal; y hubo que transigir para 
que no se perdiera la cosecha. 

“Luego la huelga de la construccién. Se did orden de que los obreros 
no trabajaran en las obras de extraccién de gravas y arenas en las 
cuales la arena y la grava no hubieran sido extraidas por obreros del 
mismo sindicato— que se negaban a extraerlas por los procedimientos 
modernos ; con lo cual subia enormemente de precio. A consecuencia hay 
obras que valen mucho menos que lo que costaron los jornales solamente ; 
y algunas, emprendidas para remediar la crisis de trabajo, parece que no 
podran terminarse nunca. Como dato curioso, voy a citar el caso del 
relleno del cauce del Guadaira. Los técnicos calcularon en 2.15 pesetas 
el coste por metro ctbico, y ha costado mas de 100. 

“En varias ocasiones yo he ofrecido a los obreros de la Confederacién 
que se encargaran ellos de la construccién de las obras, y que les dariamos 
todas las facilidades. Me contestaron que eso seria convertirse ellos en 
patronos y que ello estaba mal. 

“La Unién Local de Sindicatos interviene en todos los servicios. 
Siendo Sevilla uno de los principales puertos pesqueros, se vende alli el 
pescado un 200 por ciento mas caro que en el resto de Espafia, porque 
intervienen en las transacciones los comunistas; llegan a obligar a que 
se tire el pescado al rio para encarecer la mercancia y lograr mas ganan- 
cia. En todos los conflictos que se susciten entre obreros y patronos inter- 
viene el Comité Ejecutivo de la Unién Local de Sindicatos. A ninguna 
gria se le permite cargar al dia mas de 350 kilos; y asi aquel puerto, que 
es uno de los de mas rendimientos de los de Espafia, ha tenido este afio 
un déficit de 1,500,000 pesetas, producido exclusivamente por el afan de 
que no fallase trabajo a los obreros. Importa saber esto cuando se pre- 
senta alli a la Republica como explotadora de los trabajadores ... 
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“La situacién en Sevilla en este momento esta reaccionando de la in- 
fluencia de la Federacién Anarquista Ibérica; la Confederacién Nacional 
del Trabajo esta dirigida por estos elementos, en cuyo seno existe pisto- 
lerismo, que asesinan en las calles. La situacion ha producido la cobardia 
de las clases de la orden; a un lado estaban las fuerzas que pudiéramos 
llamar de derechas, que boicoteaban a la Republica; y a otro, las izquier- 
distas, pactadas con los comunistas, que hacian analoga labor. Y sefialo 
aqui la coincidencia de este movimiento revolucionario con un momento 
en que las derechas ponian sus esperanzas en las dificultades que podia 
crear el planteamiento de la cuestion del Estatuto [catalan]. En fin, que 
era éste un movimiento para acabar con la Republica, que se ha encon- 
trado en Sevilla con una situacién en que convergian los extremismos de 
los izquierdistas y las intransigencias de la derecha. Yo no sé cémo, no 
siendo con una dictadura, con una situacién de brutalidad, se pueda acabar 
con este estado de cosas. 

“A pesar de ello, la Republica ha logrado para los obreros que se 
sustituyesen los vergonzosos jornales de siete reales con jornales que 
oscilan entre siete y once pesetas; y que el transporte al lugar de trabajo 
sea por cuenta del patrono... Durante mi gestion se han tramitado 1,700 
huelgas, de las que 1,586 se han resuelto a favor de los obreros. No hay, 
pues, forma de hacer una campafia contra la Republica diciendo que per- 
sigue al trabajador. No existe un pais en que se haya hecho la revo- 
lucién en el trabajo que aqui se ha hecho, colocando a los obreros del 
campo por encima de muchos de los de la ciudad.” 

The Estatuto de Catalufia was debated throughout June, and the whole 
of the first title was adopted, as follows: 


TiruLco Primero: DEL TERRITORIO Y DE Los CIUDADANOS DE CATALUNA 


ArticuLo 1.° Catalufia se constituye en regién auténoma dentro del 
Estado espafiol, con arreglo a la Constitucién de la Republica y al pre- 
sente Estatuto. Su organismo representativo es la Generalidad, y su terri- 
torio lo integran las provincias que lo forman en el momento de promul- 
garse el Estatuto. 

Art. 2.° El idioma catalan es, como el castellano, lengua oficial en 
Catalufia. Para las relaciones oficiales de Catalufia con el resto de Espajia, 
asi como para la comunicacién de la autoridades del Estado con las de 
Catalufia, la lengua oficial sera el castellano. 

Toda disposicién o resolucién oficial dictada dentro de Catalufia debera 
ser publicada en ambos idiomas. La notificacién se hara también en la 
misma forma, caso de solicitarlo parte interesada. 

Dentro del territorio catalan, los ciudadanos, cualquiera que sea su 
lengua materna, tendran derecho a elegir el idioma oficial que prefieran 
en sus relaciones con los Tribunales, autoridades y funcionarios de todas 
clases, tanto de la Generalidad como de la Republica. 
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A todo escrito o documento judicial que se presente ante los Tribunales 
de justicia redactado en lengua catalana debera acompafiarse su corres- 
pondiente traduccion castellana, si asi lo solicita alguna de las partes. 

Los documentos publicos autorizados por los fedatarios en Catalufia 
podran redactarse indistintamente en castellano o en catalan, y obligada- 
mente en una u otra lengua, a peticién de parte interesada. En todos los 
casos los respectivos fedatarios publicos expediran en castellano las 
copias que hubieren de surtir efecto fuera del territorio catalan. 

Art. 3.° Los derechos individuales son los fijados por la Constitucién 
_ de la Republica espafiola. La Generalidad de Catalufia no podra regular 
ninguna materia con diferencia de trato entre los naturales del pais y los 
demas espafioles. Estos no tendran nunca en Catalufia menos derechos de 
los que tengan los catalanes en el resto del territorio de la Republica. 

Art. 4.° A los efectos del régimen autondmico de esta Estatuto, goza- 
ran de la condicién de catalanes: 1.° Los que lo sean por naturaleza y no 
hayan ganado vecindad administrativa fuera de Catalufia. 2.° Los demas 
espafioles que hayan ganado vecindad dentro de Catalujfia. 

“Las provincias que lo forman” of Article 1 are Barcelona, Lérida, 
Gerona, and Tarragona. D. Miguel de Unamuno remarked of Article 2 
that it was “like giving the Bretons equal rights with the French.” 

The first article of Title II (fifth of the Estatuto) was adopted July 13; 
it specifies the powers given the Generalidad to regulate the press, public 
meetings, custody of documents, public security, expropriation, socializa- 
tion of natural resources, transportation, communication, agriculture, etc. 
These are subject to Article 11 of the Constitution defining the manner 
of delegating State powers to an autonomy. 

El Sol said of a test vote on an amendment to Article 6: 

“E] Gobierno obtuvo, no ya una mayoria importante, sino la mayoria 
absoluta del Parlamento—235-111. El hecho es de una importancia tan 
evidente que ni siquiera exige comentario.” 

There was danger, however, of the Estatuto debate blowing up instead 
of blowing off in tart repartee. Dr. G. Marafioén advocated a “huelga 
parlamentaria,” the only kind of strike not yet tried in Spain, as a cure 
for such ill humor. Sitting up nights to gain a few days, he said, causes 
loss of real headway. 

The session of July 14 celebrated the first anniversary of the present 
régime, which succeeded the Provisional Government. 

Alejandro Lerroux, chief of the ninety Radicals in the Cortes, familiar 
to two generations as a political power, by interpellation initiated on 
July 20 what Premier Azafia called “el tipico debate politico, tradicional 
en un parlamento espafiol,” adding: “No es probable que haya de producir 
un efecto parlamentario.” But the good old custom must be kept up; along 
its course stand all the familiar names, that of Emilio Castelar being the 
best known in America. 
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Speaking of Castelar, I interject here, before going on with the de- 
bate, that the centenary celebration of his birth was held at Cadiz on Sep- 
tember 7; the President, the Ministry, the Mesa of the Cortes, and other 
distinguished deputies held a session of the Cortes in the historic church 
of San Felipe in memory of the patriots who in 1812 proclaimed the Con- 
stitution ; the monument commemorating the famous Cortes de Cadiz and 
the siege was officially delivered to the city that erected it; representatives 
of the American nations were present to acknowledge the debt that Span- 
ish America owes to the “gran sacerdote de la democracia y de la libertad.” 

Returning to the debate in July, it should first be explained that 
Lerroux and party are implacably opposed to the presence of Socialists in 
the government ; at a huge meeting in Zaragoza, Sr. Lerroux had declared 
that the Republican-Socialist coalition was out of step with both the Cortes 
and the people; that the Premier and other Republicans in the government 
were but tools of the Socialists ; and that the Socialists should retire from 
the Ministry and let the Republicans run it alone. He initiated the debate 
in the Cortes with the same speech differently worded. To understand it 
at this distance, a little history will help. 

The Republic was eight months old, and the Provisional régime had 
just been succeeded by the Constitutional one, when, last December, Presi- 
dent Alcala Zamora requested the Minister of War, Azafia, to form the 
new ministry. Azafia agreed, on the basis of a Republican-Socialist coali- 
tion. The condition accepted, Azafia first of all informed Lerroux, and 
next day showed him the ministerial list he had made up. Lerroux, seeing 
the preponderance in it of Socialists, said his own party of Radical Re- 
publicans would oppose it. Azafia then asked Lerroux to form the govern- 
ment. Lerroux consulted his party and next day declined the task, reiter- 
ating the Radical intention to go into the Opposition if Socialists were 
included. Azafia then formed the cabinet, in which were, and are, three 
Socialists: D. Indalecio Prieto (Obras Publicas), D. Fernando de los 
Rios (Instruccién Publica), and D. Francisco Largé Caballero (Trabajo), 
and one Radical Socialist, D. Alvaro de Albornoz (Justicia). This Min- 
istry was six months old when the debate came on. I shall give its chief 
points; but, first, a little frivolity: 

In spite of the demand for space made by the debate—two to four 
solid pages daily—the newspapers found room for facetious comment. 
Amid the latter, under a two-column head reading “Muerte de Gillette el 
Libertador,” one paper had more than a column celebrating the service to 
humanity of the great Yankee who, 


“educado en una época de grandes barbas, nos libré de la servidumbre en 
que los barberos nos tenian; en unos pocos afios, por obra de King Camp 
Gillette — que sin embargo usaba un espeso e imperdonable bigote — el 
entero universo civilizado asumié la fresca fisonomia del hombre nuevo.” 
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Lerroux’s opening speech was not so well organized and powerful as 
was expected of the old war horse, nor was the reply by Premier Azajia 
so clean-cut as it might have been; it was Sr. Prieto who excelled. Item 
by item the Socialist leader took up the principal events in the Cortes and 
showed how Lerroux and his Radicals had sat in the Comision de Re- 
sponsabilidades and there assented to the very principles which he now 
assailed in the Agrarian bill, the Estatuto, and so on. Then he turned to 
the dire prophecy made in the Zaragoza speech—that the Socialist pre- 
ponderance would lead to military dictatorship: 

“Si era verdad que existia latente un movimiento de este género, el 
deber de su sefioria [Lerroux] no era prestar tornavoz a tales propdsitos, 
sino decir que ante ese peligro — fuesen quienes fuesen los sentados en 
este banco— su deber de lealtad estaba en ponerse al lado del Gobierno 
y no en debilitarlo. Ademas, los Socialistas sabemos que si estuviésemos 
aqui realizando una labor antirrepublicana y dafiosa para el régimen, los 
enemigos de la Republica no contemplarian con aversion nuestra partici- 
pacion en el Gobierno, sino que desearian nuestro mantenimiento en él, 
para que lo corroyéramos y lo destruyéramos por esa accién letal que su 
sefioria nos atribuye al participar en las labores de este Ministerio ... Su 
sefioria se ha colocado en una posicién politica profundamente errénea.” 

Here Sr. Prieto analyzed every important vote of Sr. Lerroux, to 
show how wantonly he had forfeited 


“aquel puesto que a su sefioria reservaba toda la trayectoria de su historia, 
toda su vida consagrada al republicanismo—el de asumir de un modo 
natural la jefatura de las fuerzas republicanas.” 


Sr. Lerroux in reply was at first merely reiterative, and the rest was 
purely defensive and concessive: 


“Para mi, todas las dictaduras son iguales; ante cualquier intento de 
dictadura estaria yo al lado de cualquier gobierno. ...Con mi acercamiento 
a los elementos alejados [Prieto had called them ‘un detritus envilecedor 
del antiguo régimen monarquico’] hago imposible la reaccién y mantengo 
la permanencia de la Republica.” 


He ended with a declaration that the Radicals subscribe to all the Socialist 
program that refers to the defense of the Republic; he was glad of the 
now possible understanding with the Socialists and of a joint effort in 
any crisis perilous to the Republic. 

The last speech was by Sr. Maura, minority Republican: 

“... El sefior Ministro de Hacienda [Carner] dice que hay que hacer 
un presupuesto de rigurosas economias. Lo menos que tiene derecho Es- 
pafia a pedir es que el presupuesto sea de reconstruccién nacional. Y yo 
os digo que la reconstruccién de la economia nacional no puede ser obra 
de dos partidos republicanos con el partido socialista; ésa es obra de con- 
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junto de los republicanos, porque a los republicanos les dié Espafia su 
confianza el 12 de abril de 1931... Este Gobierno no debe seguir.” 

Sr. Azafia closed the debate with the remark that Sr. Maura had 
gone round and round in an empty circle, but that the debate as a whole 
had been salutary and informative. Sr. Besteiro declared the interpella- 
tion ended. Its salient feature was Prieto’s speech and the chief result 
was to reinforce the government’s position. The Estatuto and the Re- 
forma Agraria were immediately taken up, at alternate sessions, with little 
irrelevant oratory; the Orden Publico bill came out of committee and 
added another major subject before the hard-worked Cortes, whose mem- 
bers were yearning for a good, long sleep. 

Articles 6 and 7 of the Estatuto Catalan were passed August 2 and 5; 
they empower the Generalidad to establish schools of all grades, subject 
to Article 50 of the Constitution providing obligatory study of the Cas- 
tilian language and the right of the State to inspect schools. Article 8, 
pertaining to public order, was passed August 3. The ominous abstention 
of the Catalan minority from the Estatuto debate is deplored as creating 
“yuna separacion espiritual entre el Estado espatiol y Cataluiia.” 

The next autonomy proposal (if this one goes through) will be the 
draft “Estatuto del Pais Vasconavarro” comprising the provinces of 
Alava, Guiptizcoa, Navarra, and Vizcaya. Article 1 declares that the four 
provinces “acuerdan constituirse dentro del Estado espatiol en niicleo 
politicoadministrativo auténomo.” It provides for autonomies within the 
autonomy, one for each province; for municipal autonomies within the 
provincial autonomies, like the well-known Chinese nest of boxes. It pro- 
vides for special governments “en ciertos valles, las mancomunidades de 
pastos, aguas y montes, hermandades, merindades, y otras instituciones 
similares, asi como audiencias de campo, veedores y tasadores municipales, 
y otros organismos tradicionales de los pueblos” ; and all “de acuerdo con 
la Constitucién de la Repiblica.” The Cortes will have a merry time with 
all these intricacies, which fill more than a newspaper page of solid type. 

While the Cortes was sitting up all night over fundamental legislation, 
the government, less theatrically, went on installing many up-to-date social 
reforms; the list is too long to give here and should have an article to 
itself. The persistence of the government in social measures, in spite of 
constant diversion of its energies by strikes, riots, interpellations, and de- 
bates, is worthy of notice. 

The most serious attack on the government was an armed uprising on 
August 10, concerted in several southern cities, Sevilla especially, and in 
Madrid. Some charged it to communists; most to monarchists. The gov- 
ernment’s response was so effectual that all the chief participants were 
captured, including General José Sanjurjo, their leader. “At daybreak in 
Huelva,” says Time, “a sleepy policeman named Joaquin Segovia was 
stopped by two cars, asked the way to Portugal. Officer Segovia raised 
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his rifle. Without more ado General Sanjurjo hopped out of the first car, 
shook the policeman by the hand. ‘I congratulate you,’ said he; ‘with only 
a rifle you forced us to surrender.’” Demonstrations throughout Spain 
celebrated the government’s success and demanded the death penalty for 
the conspirators. 

After several exciting sessions of the Supreme Court and of the 
Cabinet, Sanjurjo was condemned to death, the sentence commuted to 
life imprisonment, and the prisoner sent to begin a term which the re- 
ports say “few Spaniards expect him to finish.” There were, of course, 
demonstrations pro and contra and some heads broken, but up to the pres- 
ent writing the uprising seems to have done little but furnish the govern- 
ment with an excellent excuse and opportunity for a general clean-up of 
military undesirables and a complete reorganization of the Army; also for 
a thorough investigation of certain captains of industry, including the 
very troublesome Juan March. In short, the August uprising left the 
government better entrenched than before. 

On the whole, the Republic’s second year, now nearing its end, has 
developed better than many of its friends thought it would. In other parts 
of Europe recent attempts at democracy have failed. A vast electorate of 
unaccustomed peasant voters is a happy hunting ground for demagogues, 
foreign propaganda, communism, absolutism, big business, dictatorship, 
and so forth; everything is ripe for revolution, return to monarchism, all 
kinds of reaction. But the Spanish Republic for a year and a half has 
withstood all these evils; its first constitutional ministry, formed last De- 
cember, still has an absolute majority; it looks like slim picking for so- 
vietism, fascism, and the Infante Juan Carlos. Fortunately, too, the foreign 
relations of Spain, except its dispute with the Vatican, are free from 
serious complications. Spain has few commercial rivals, and its single 
colonial problem will apparently be settled by evacuating Morocco. The 
agrarian question and the Catalan constitution are still the foremost 
problems. 

In Foreign Affairs for July, D. Luis Jiménez de Asta reviews the 
Republic’s first year. Asta is an important political figure, especially be- 
cause he presides over the Comision Juridica Asesora, which drew up the 
laws complementary to the Constitution. The first was the divorce law, 
which has been passed, then the penal code and the electoral law (based 
on proportional representation) ; Asta was chairman of the commission 
of the Cortes which drafted the Constitution. 
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Comedia Yntitulada del Tirano Rrey Corbanto. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by Itsz Progpst Laas. University of Iowa Studies, 
Spanish Language and Literature, No. 2. Iowa City, 1931. 


This doctoral dissertation relates to an anonymous play of 1585 
(MS No. 15594 of Seccién de Manuscritos, Biblioteca Nacional of Ma- 
drid). The plot of the play, whose source Mrs. Laas has been unable to 
determine, she conjectures to be Italian in origin. She characterizes it as a 
“mild form of tyrant play.” Personally, the reviewer can see no good 
reason for assuming that it was not an original compound of various 
common plot-ingredients: (1) the tyrant king’s invading his neighbor 
monarch’s realm; (2) an act of revenge by the tyrant prompted by an 
“affront” to his honor (the neighbor king has refused to bestow his 
daughters’ hands in marriage upon the tyrant’s two sons); (3) the prin- 
cesses’ flight disguised as plebeian youths, and their entering the service 
of the two sons in the capacity of pages. The tyrant’s unnatural attempt 
to have his two sons murdered for their opposition to his tyranny, and his 
own subsequent violent death seem merely to echo some of the bloody 
expedients for remaining in power, or acquiring it, to which Italian rulers 
of the stripe of Cesare Borgia so frequently resorted. At least there are 
plenty of historical incidents in the annals of the Italian Renaissance to 
account for political assassinations and near-assassinations in the litera- 
ture of the period. 

The extraordinary feature of this play is its unity, as Mrs. Laas has 
pointed out. It has achieved unity of action and a reasonable unity of time 
(although not to the extent of limiting the duration of the action to the 
neo-classical twenty-four hours), for the action is consecutive and rapid. 
Unity of place is of course not realized; however, the action all takes 
place presumably in the capital city of the tyrant with the exception of 
the scenes showing the neighboring king’s citadel. 

On the other hand, the author’s style is commonplace; and, as might be 
imagined, his characterization is perfunctory. 

Dr. Laas is to be congratulated upon her careful editing of the play. 
With the exception of two cases of possibly corrupt passages, which per- 
haps demand more study, the only object of criticism which suggests itself 
to the present reviewer is the note to v. 1858. (p. 84), in which it is stated 
that echo (hecho) tierra is not to be found in dictionaries. Joseph Ba- 
retti’s Spanish-English and English-Spanish Dictionary (London, 1778) 
defines ser tierra as “be earth, be mortal”; which would appear to cover 
the case, since hacerse (hecho), meaning “to become,” is merely a copu- 
lative variant of ser, and since the essence of the idiom in question con- 
sists after all in the figurative use of terra. Of course, R. Caballero in 
his well-known Diccionario de modismos lists the modern hecho un terrén 
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de tierra in a meaning which suggests the English slang, “like a bump on 
a log.” 

This edition is a welcome addition to our stock of edited plays of the 
sixteenth century. 


Leomarte, Sumas de historia troyana. Edicién, prélogo, notas y vocabu- 
lario por AcaPito Rey. Centro de Estudios Histéricos, Revista de 
Filologia Espafiola, Anejo XV. Madrid, 1932. 449 pages. 


Students of Spanish literature will search in vain their works of 
reference to identify the name “Leomarte.” And, indeed, Professor Rey 
admits forthwith his personal inability to shed light upon this matter. The 
problem is complicated by the fact that, except in the title, nowhere in 
the Sumas is Leomarte mentioned as author; whereas he is cited in the 
work, along with various well-known classical and medieval writers, as 
authority for statements made. All these citations, Leomarte’s excepted, 
have been verified as proceeding from the General Estoria. An enigma! 
Professor Rey is inclined to doubt that the name Leomarte was invented 
by the compiler of the text he has edited, and suggests that it may refer 
to some unknown medieval author, or to some school manual of mythology 
given circulation under such a designation. Dr. Rey points out in a foot- 
note, however, that other authors of the Middle Ages have cited them- 
selves as authority in their own works. (Of course, the practice is com- 
mon among modern scholars, thanks to the unobtrusive quality of the 
modern footnote.) He mentions Picatrix as an example. The present 
reviewer believes, in the light of Rey’s presentation of facts, that Leo- 
marte probably did the same; and that he was the compiler of the Sumas; 
even though Rey, with perhaps an excess of prudence, himself rejects 
(p. 13) the hypothesis. 

The text of the Sumas is printed from two manuscripts of the Biblio- 
teca Nacional of Madrid. The older of these is of the second half of 
the fourteenth century, as is also its language. Dr. Rey, after comparing 
the text with various well-known Spanish works of the first half of the 
fourteenth century, concludes that it belongs to the middle of the century. 

The capital importance of this work consists obviously in the fact 
that it is the first full account in Castilian of the famous Troy legend. 
Dr. Rey shows clearly that it was the principal source of the fifteenth- 
century Crénica troyana; which merely in a few chapters describing 
battle scenes drew upon Guido delle Colonne (incidentally, not to be con- 
fused with Egidio Colonna, author of the Disciplina clericalis) because 
of the greater detail to be found in Guido’s Latin work. As to Leomarte’s 
own sources, they are shown to be the General Estoria (which for the 
Troy story drew considerably upon Benoit de Sainte-Maure’s Roman de 
Troie), the Primera Crénica General, and Guido’s work. 
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The Sumas, in scope, give a whole compendium of classical mythology, 
together with an initial dash of Old Testament “history” whereby Noah’s 
descendants are identified as ancestors of Saturn and Jupiter. The last 
titulo or chapter relates the Oedipus story. But of the work more than 
two-thirds (about 200 printed pages) is devoted to Troy. 

In his Introduction (p. 27) Professor Rey makes one point with which 
the present reviewer would take issue. He endeavors to demonstrate the 
influence of the medieval forms of the Troy legend upon the formation 
of the romances of chivalry, stating that “los hechos caballerescos de la 
literatura se deben a la fundicién de leyendas clasicas con tradiciones 
locales. Donde mas se nota la influencia directa de la historia de Troya 
es en ciertas crénicas particulares, gue son en realidad verdaderos libros 
de caballerias” (italics are mine). But these books (verdaderos libros de 
caballerias) as cited by Rey are posterior to the Amadis, which had fixed 
the type for Spain; and are, of course, much later than the Amadis’ 
French sources of the Breton and Carolingian cycles. Professor Rey has 
the cart before the horse. In other words, he mistakes results for causes. 
As a result of the enormous popularity of the French chivalrous romances 
in verse, and of the system of courtly love portrayed therein, it seemed 
quite proper to the medieval writer, whether Frenchman or Spaniard, to 
array the matiére de Rome in the same chivalrous trappings that already 
bedecked the matiére de Bretagne and the matiére de France. But this 
point, after all, is not of grave importance in the present connection. 

Students of medieval literature may well rejoice at the publication of 
Professor Rey’s edition. Its complete and carefully prepared Introduction 
is an excellent synthesis of all studies to date on the Troy legend, includ- 
ing much new material de la cosecha del autor; the text is well edited 
and is provided with a selected vocabulary which includes most, if not all, 
of the non-modern words of the Sumas; and lastly, the whole work was 
prepared under the aegis of that distinguished medievalist, Professor 
A. G. Solalinde, of the University of Wisconsin, where it was originally 
submitted and accepted as a doctoral dissertation. 


Epwin B. PLace 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


La luciérnaga, por MARIANO AzuELA. Madrid, Espasa-Calpe, 1932. 

There is no doubt in the reviewer’s mind that Mariano Azuela’s new 
novel, La luciérnaga, marks a development of the author’s style—his very 
personal estridentismo—to nearly its limit of perfection. Moreover, after 
his many interesting experiments, he has achieved a genuine novel of a 
high order. 

Azuelismo resembles a number of these Mexican dishes which “we 
first endure, then pity, then embrace.” It is a bit breath-taking to be 
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plunged sin més ni més into the inner workings of the minds of half a 
dozen characters with no appreciable transition from one to the other, 
and the tyro in azuelismo is apt to give up the ghost before learning what 
it is all about. But once, however, he has identified the characters—and 
has identified himself with them, as he is bound to do: such is Azuela’s 
great gift—he will find a strength and vitality that cannot be duplicated 
in any contemporary Mexican writer that I know. 

In La luciérnaga Azuela has carried his method farther than in any 
of his former works and with decidedly greater success. The characters 
are drawn with a surer touch and there is never the confusion of speakers 
that one feels at times in his earlier stories. This is due, I think, to his 
mastery of dialogue in La luciérnaga, simple and straightforward, cut to 
the bare essentials, but never to the extent of leaving one with a feeling 
of unreality. 

The structure of La luciérnaga is extremely simple. It is the old and 
tried story of the prodigal son, with Mexican variations, and the conflict 
of the two brothers, Dionisio, the prodigal, and José Maria, the miser, 
is close to the original. Dionisio takes his share of the inheritance and, 
with his family in tow, sets out to see the great world, that is, Mexico 
City. The elder brother stays at home, after defrauding Dionisio out of 
part of his money. The author has taken full advantage of the contrast 
between the two to develop each against the other. José Maria, torn 
between superstition and his vice, follows out the pattern of his life and 
dies in a perfect paroxysm of greed, which is so strong that it seems to 
have a life of its own after death. In the city Dionisio watches his little 
fortune slip from him and, helpless to prevent it, sees himself, his wife 
and children sucked down little by little into a quagmire of vice and 
poverty. He loses his son. His daughter turns prostitute. His wife gives 
up the struggle against his growing alcoholism and leaves him. He sinks 
through every degree of dissolution and is finally picked up from the 
garbage dump, where he has crawled to die, and taken to the poor hospital. 
There his wife, led by some instinct of loyalty, finds him and the story 
ends with a promise of redemption. 

If that were all there is to the book the reader could be content with 
the summary above and save himself the trouble of reading it. But 
throughout the story he will find picture after picture and character after 
character, deeply etched, unforgettable pictures: the opening scene of the 
wreck of Dionisio’s motor bus; the death of José Maria; scenes in taverns 
and pulquerias; the gachupin Don Antonio; the formidable generala; 
Chirino and Benito the boticario; and a complete world of ruffians. In 
short, one can take the plot for granted, as Azuela is frankly not overly 
concerned with it, but the old framework gives him the opportunity to 
depict low life in Mexico City as it has never been done before. 
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La luciérnaga is not a pleasant story. It is more than pleasant. It has 
something of the pull of a great tragedy and yields the deep pleasure one 
derives from the contemplation of a genuine work of art, however somber 
its colors, and as such it has been hailed by all true azuelistas. May their 
number ever grow! 

LesLtey Byrp SIMPSON 
Mexico City 
May, 1932 


La Graéa, por Herminia C. Brumana. Talleres Graficos Argentinos, 
L. J. Rosso, Buenos Aires, 1931. 212 pages. 


“Cranes . .. . descend into the holds of ships . . . . Sometimes they 
raise up extraordinary things.” Perhaps these words placed in the mouth 
of one of her characters afford a clue to the significance of the peculiar 
title which the authoress has given to a book which does not readily fit 
into any conventional category. This little volume is composed of a series 
of intimate sketches of Argentine life, particularly that of the great city 
of Buenos Aires, which depict certain conditions and certain injustices 
existing in the prevailing social order. The authoress, like the crane or 
derrick that provides her with the title of this collection, has lifted into 
view from the deep hold of Argentine society some inequalities and abuses 
that have aroused her feminine sympathy, and she holds them suspended 
before the eyes of the reader in a graphic manner. One notes a discontent 
with the lot of women and a longing to enjoy a greater measure of free- 
dom and a worthier place in this man-ordered world in such sketches as 
“Esclava en el dia de la libertad,” “La pueblera que le escribié al pintor,” 
and “El lunes me caso.” All of these compositions, which are essentially 
cuadros de costumbres, are brief, but into them she has crowded a wealth 
of keen observation and sentiment; her portraits are painted in short, 
rapid strokes, and her style is at once simple and clear, producing strong 
effects. 

Womanly compassion is strikingly expressed in the first sketch, entitled 
“Condenado a muerte,’ in which a school-teacher, returning from her 
summer vacation, learns of the pending execution by the state of one of 
her former under-privileged pupils, a youth still in his teens, who has com- 
mitted some crime. There is a touch of rebellion against the existing eco- 
nomic and social order in “gqué hago con mi hijo?” in which a humble 
mother’s suffering and hardship in rearing her son are to no avail since 
he can find no work nor can he obtain a bit of land upon which he might 
eke out a bare living. “ ‘Here is my son. He is mine, I have reared him. 
If I had killed or abandoned him when he was little you would have con- 
demned me. By my effort and sacrifice I have made a man of him, I gave 
him an education, good ideals, and a sense of right and wrong... .’ 
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But there is no work, there is no land, there is nothing to do, and I ask 
you, you who ought to know more than this poor ignorant woman: ‘What 
shall I do with my son?” 

With her derrick-like pen, the authoress lifts into view the varied types 
and conditions of all social classes in Argentina, exposing their spiritual 
and mental weaknesses and the defects of their environment. Like the true 
artist, however, she offers no solutions for these ills, but limits herself to 
depicting them realistically as they appear before her eyes. 

While many of these sketches set forth existing conditions with only 
the slightest of fictional clothing, some have a clear and valid claim to 
being short stories of distinction. Her “Greta, la chilena” is a brief tale of 
a passionate and primitive love, which clearly reveals the narrative skill 
of the authoress. Within the space of a bare ten pages she has crammed 
a swift, tense story for which others have required a novel, and the tale 
has lost none of its completeness and intensity by compression. 

This book, then, is a revealing picture of some aspects of the civiliza- 
tion of a rapidly growing, modern commonwealth in South America, and 
the authoress, who already has three other volumes to her credit, promises 
to be a faithful interpreter whose literary production will claim a more 
than passing attention. 

Irvine A. LEonarD 
University or CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY 


The -ra Verb Form in Spain, by Leavitr O_ps Wricut. The Latin 
pluperfect indicative form in its successive functions in Castilian, with 
a table of ratios of these functions compared with those of parallel 
forms. University of California Publications in Modern Philology, 
Vol. 15, No. 1. University of California Press, Berkeley, California, 
1932. 160 pages. 


Professor Wright, in an elaborate study, presents the history of this 
important subject which, until the last few years, had not received treat- 
ment as a whole. Although the unpublished doctoral dissertations of 
Seymour (“The Development in Spanish of the Latin Pluperfect Indica- 
tive,” Wisconsin, 1907; cf. Publications of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation, xxiii [1908], p. xviii) and of Hathaway (“An Historical Study 
of hubiera and hubiese,” Boston University, 1926) have presumably at- 
tacked the question before, the only work at all comparable is that of 
Becker mentioned on page 74. In every way is the study under considera- 
tion more ambitious than these efforts, if it is permissible to judge by the 
published material. 

After looking into the uses of the -ra form in Classic and Vulgar 
Latin, and the Romance languages other than Spanish, the author begins 
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the task for the latter. In his search for material Professor Wright has 
examined one hundred and fifty texts, both prose and poetry, ranging 
from the twelfth to the twentieth centuries, to find some 12,000 cases to 
work with. The number of lines is impressive, totaling over 580,000, and 
one would expect that no possible grain of material could have failed of 
reaping. Yet by the mere chance of having used an abridged edition of 
Valdés’ La Hermana San Sulpicio it has escaped the investigator’s notice 
that the -ra form is used by that author in principal clauses (cf. pp. 20 
and 111), thus substantiating the extent of the second statement from 
Casares on page 118. (In the light of the latter, it is curious that the 
important example cited on page 102 should be from an Asturian, Jove- 
Ilanos. Salva, in his Gramdtica, p. 181, considers Jovellanos’ fondness for 
the -ra form with indicative function as an archaism, but it might be 
profitable to investigate the reason for eighteenth-century preference. 
Did Meléndez take his trick of style (cf. p. 104) from the ballads, or 
from his master? This omission cannot be held a shortcoming, but only 
proof that it is inevitable, no matter how many texts are gone through, 
that the next page we read may contain an entirely new type of illus- 
tration. 

The conclusions are definitely and conveniently though somewhat pre- 
maturely, perhaps, stated at the end of the Introduction (pp. 4ff.). In 
the briefest terms: Professor Wright has shown that the Classic Latin 
pluperfect indicative has in Spanish retained that value to the present day 
(and this I take to be his main thesis), but that it practically disappeared 
from the fifteenth century to the Romantic period of the nineteenth, at 
which time it was revived along with other things medieval. Since then 
it has remained in favor, particularly in northwestern Spain. Perhaps of 
equal interest is the tracing of the rise of the subjunctive value of the -ra 
form: first as a pluperfect (pp. 24 and 29), in time as an imperfect 
(pp. 41 and 48), in both cases more rapidly in conditional sentences than 
elsewhere (p. 105), until nowadays in the less academic writers it is 
shouldering the -se from the field (p. 8, but see the qualifying statement 
on p. 105). The use of the -ra form as a subjunctive rose more slowly 
in prose than in poetry (pp. 73 and 105). 

But this is not all. Incidentally the author has considered the related 
forms in -ria and -re. He has also made interesting and pertinent obser- 
vations, often based on extensive data, on questions of authorship (the 
Celestina, the Poema de Mio Cid, the Estrella de Sevilla, the Tia Fingida, 
etc.), the age of ballads, and of variations in literary style. All these and 
other subjects are scrupulously set forth, conveniently and frequently 
summarized, cross-referenced, indexed. He ends with a detailed (and 
slightly formidable) table of ratios, which shows in statistical form the 
conclusions arrived at. 
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Done in the traditional manner, this is one of the most exhaustive 
studies yet printed in this country on a single matter of Spanish syntax. 
The present tendency is toward minute investigation of a limited section 
of the field, as a more definitive contribution to the general subject, but 
Professor Wright may well feel that, although details may be added to 
any work, no one will soon see fit to do over this task. 


R. K. SPAULDING 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Spain in Revolt 1814-1931, by JosepH McCase. London, John Lane, 

1931. 246 pages. 

Mr. McCabe’s book is the first to attempt to tell in English the story 
of Spain in the nineteenth century from the point of view of the 
triumphant liberal party. In the two most popular handbooks on this period 
of Spanish history, the works of Hume and Butler Clark written in the 
early years of the reign of Alfonso XIII, the revolts of 1814, 1820, 1836, 
and 1868 are represented as protests of an enlightened minority against 
the intolerable tyranny of their monarchs, but protests which were des- 
tined to failure because of dissension between the liberals themselves and 
because the great mass of the population was always at heart on the side 
of the Crown and the Church. The Spanish people in these accounts are 
like their Bourbon rulers in that they “learn nothing,” but unlike them in 
that they are all too ready to forget everything. 

In Mr. McCabe’s story the transient liberal successes of the nineteenth 
century take on a new significance. They are the evidences of the often 
suppressed but never dying purpose of the majority of the Spanish people 
to gain for themselves constitutional freedom and parliamentary repre- 
sentation. In computing his “majority” Mr. McCabe admits that he is 
excepting the peasants and the clergy, for the peasants, though they 
formed ninety per cent of the population in the early years of the century, 
were illiterate, and “there is no question in any nation of the world of 
permitting illiterates to control the destiny of a nation.” As for the clergy, 
they are the villains in the piece, always on the side of tyranny and 
reaction, always ready to betray the people to their perfidious rulers. The 
liberal party is as virtuous as the Church is corrupt. It never loses sight 
of its main purpose, is never unfaithful to its ideals, and never takes 
unfair advantage of its enemies in time of victory. 

Obviously this is a very one-sided interpretation of the events which 
led up to the revolution of 1931 and one which the sincerest friends of 
the Second Republic would repudiate. It is presented, moreover, in a 
style which in almost every paragraph betrays the author’s prejudices. 
Mr. McCabe prefers epithets to arguments. He embellishes his narrative 
with anecdotes of questionable taste taken from Francis Gribble’s Tragedy 
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of Isabella II and Rachel Challice’s Secret History of the Court of Spain. 
He uses no “learned footnotes and references,” which a less dogmatic 
historian would probably have thought essential, but takes as his principal 
sources the accounts of Hume and Clark, when their statements support 
his own views; when the facts as they relate them seem at variance with 
his thesis he does not hesitate to contradict them on his own unsupported 
authority. 

No opponents of the new régime in Spain will be converted by his 
arguments and none of its friends will be proud of his championship. 
The liberal cause could have lost nothing and gained much from a fairer 
account of its struggles and triumphs. 


E. Herman HESPELT 
New York UNIVERSITY 


A Chrestomathy of Vulgar Latin, by Henri F. Mutier, Ph.D., professor 
of Romance Philology, Columbia University, and PAULINE TayLor, 
Ph.D., assistant professor of French, New York University. D. C. 
Heath & Company, New York, 1932. xvii + 315 pages. $3.60. 


To those of us who studied our vulgar Latin in the Appendix Probi, 
trying to apply the scraps of the theoretical information which we had 
been given in lectures, this Chrestomathy is a far cry indeed. With a 
book like this to use little excuse remains for any student of Romance 
languages to be ignorant of the fundamentals of Romance philology. The 
74 pages of “Grammatical Survey” are not exhaustive, but they present 
in a practical form as much, if not more, than a good student remembers 
from lectures concerning the morphology and syntax of vulgar Latin. 
The amount is adequate for the comprehension of the 180 pages of text. 
This offers in three divisions specimens of the language from the time 
of Petronius Arbiter to the late Middle Ages, as well as a variety of 
styles found in the Christian Fathers, in hymns, legal papers, pharma- 
ceutical formulae, and the lives of saints. Part I, with sixteen sections, 
corresponds approximately to the period preceding the barbarian inva- 
sions, when classic Latin was the spoken and written language of the day, 
but when colloquial or vulgar expressions existed and could be observed. 
Part II, corresponding to the period when vulgar Latin was predominantly 
the spoken and written language, is represented by twenty-one large sec- 
tions. Part III, posterior to the ninth century, has nine sections from 
French, German, and Spanish sources. There is a Glossary and a most 
excellent Bibliography. To have brought together in one place such 
diverse types of language is perhaps the greatest service of the volume, 
because no university library is likely to possess all the books from which 
the texts are taken. 
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When Spain Was Young, by Franx Cauticotr. Woodcuts by CLARA 
SKINNER. Robert M. McBride & Company, New York, 1932. 300 
pages. $2.50. 


The author has retold in simple attractive prose five of the great 
Spanish historical legends: Roderick the Last King of the Goths; Pelayo; 
Bernardo del Carpio; Fernan Gonzalez, Count of Castile; and The Seven 
Lords of Lara. There is need for just such a book as this for high-school 
libraries and for a gift book. Beside the eminently cultural value of it, 
nothing could better arouse an interest in Spanish. And I know some 
college students, candidates for a Doctor’s degree, who might well unify 
their literary knowledge of these classic stories by reading Dr. Callcott’s 
versions. 


The Anatomy of Don Quixote, a Symposium. Edited by M. J. BENarpETE, 
Brooklyn College, and ANGEL Fores, Cornell University. The — 
Press, Ithaca, New York, 1932. xiv + 120 pages. 


This book contains the English translation of four essays not other- 
wise easily accessible. They are: “The Genesis,” by Ramon Menéndez 
Pidal ; “The Social and Historical Background,” by A. Morel-Fatio; “The 
Style,” by Helmut Hatzfeld; and “Hamlet and Don Quixote,” by Ivan 
Turgenev. Mr. Benardete, in the Introduction, calls attention to the 
large amount of attention which Spanish scholars have been paying to 
Cervantes’ masterpiece in recent years. Outside of Spain, Don Quixote 
has long been a topic of scientific study. More recently in Europe, appre- 
ciative studies have made their appearance. In the midst of her troubles, 
Europe is looking for aid, and Mr. Benardete thinks that this is the 
reason for turning to Spain in a search for values. “The Editors, having 
in mind this new interest in Cervantes, and thinking as well of students, 
critics, and the intelligent public, have gathered these essays which in 
their estimation are permanent acquisitions to the ever growing library 
of books on “Spain’s Bible.” 


The Works of Pere Torroella, Catalan writer of the fifteenth century. 
By Pepro Bacu y Rita, Ph.D., instructor in Romance Languages, 
The College of the City of New York. Instituto de Las Espafias, New 
York, 1930. 332 pages. 


This book, the result of work for the Ph.D. degree, offers a carefully 
done critical text of a famous author who wrote in both Spanish and 
Catalan. The introductory pages discuss the literary background of the 
period as well as Torroella’s fame, as great as Boccaccio’s and Juvenal’s, 
according to Cristébal de Castillejo. 

ALFRED COESTER 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 





